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Since the conclusion of the De- 
troit Conference in June, new ad- 
ministration has been devoting its 
first efforts toward organization 
of committees and formulating 
plans for objectives during the 
year. 

In regard to planning for ac- 
tivities, it has become apparent 
that it would be desirable to have 
an early meeting of the Officers 
and Executive of the Council, to- 
gether with members of the Trus- 
tees of the Juvenile Court Judges 
Foundation. Accordingly, a meet- 
ing of these governing bodies of 
our two groups has been called for 
September 16 and 17 at Pitts- 
burgh. 

I am confident that following 

























the above mentioned meeting, we 
will be in a position to go forward 
quickly and efficiently toward 
definite goals of activity. 

During the past year under the 
administration of Judge G. Bow- 
don Hunt, the Council has pro- 
gressed to the point where several 
projects seem feasible to pursue 
with vigor and determination. 


Regional Training 


I am sure that we are now 
ready to focus the efforts of the 
Council in the direction of estab- 
lishing Regional Training Insti- 
tutes for Juvenile Court Judges 
throughout the country. Although 
it may be too optimistic to expect 

(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Getting Back @mea 


Ye 
- - 

To The Grass \ 
Roots 


by 
JUDGE WALTER S. CRISWELL 


Judge Sid G. Stewart is District 
Judge of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict of Montana, headquarters at 
Anaconda. His jurisdiction ex- 
tends over the three mountainous 
counties of Deer Lodge, Powell 
and Granite. 

Your Editor had never heard of 
the good Judge until he happened 
to run into him while waiting for 
a plane to leave the Convention of 
Juvenile Court Judges, just con- 
cluded at Detroit. 

















From this casual contact result- 
ed Somebody's Boy, entitled 
“Doing the Obvious.” 

As a result, your Editor re- 
ceived the letter which follows 
dealing with a problem which con- 
fronts the great majority of Juve- 
nile Court Judges throughout our 
land. 

For every Judge elected or se- 
lected to Judge a Juvenile Court, 
there are 15 or 20 who JUST 
HAPPEN to become Judges of 








Children’s Courts by virtue of the 
fact that they exercise general 
jurisdiction and find themselves 
unknowingly with jurisdiction 
over and responsibility for way- 
ward and neglected children of 
the area over which it is their 
duty to preside. 
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Because Judge Stewart tells so 
graphically how he met this prob- 
lem, step by step, and because it 
seems to be about the only way 
it can be met, and further, because 
quite frequently new Judges write 
to inquire how to set up an Ad- 
visory Council, we shall run this 
letter just as we received it. 
Dear Walter: 

“Upon my delayed arrival 
home, I was very pleased to find 
the note from you, together with 
the article contained in Some- 
body’s Boy, for which I am deeply 
grateful, and of course, so very 
pleased that you thought so much 
of our program here in Anaconda 
that you would use it as a basis 
for an article in this very fine 
publication. 

“In our discussion the day we 
left Detroit, you recall that I 
stated that I would write you a 
more or less detailed explanation 
of the workings of the juvenile 
court here in this community, and 
the formation and function of my 
juvenile court committees, which 
I am happy at this time to do for 
you, in the hope that it may be 
something of a guide or that it 
may give some information which 
might be helpful to other judges 
with juvenile problems. 


IGNORANCE of the Law May Not 
Excuse — But KNOWLEDGE Certainly 
Helps 

“In the beginning, let me say 
that when I assumed the position 
of District Judge of the Third 
Judicial District of Montana, I 
was confronted with the proba- 
tion officers and youngsters and 
their difficulties each and every 
day, until it reached the point that 
I was at a loss to understand why 
there was such a problem and 
why there were so many young- 
sters appearing in juvenile court 
with no apparent letup, and no 
apparent attempt toward a solu- 
tion of the problems. 
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“IT commenced a study of the 
communities and to my surprise 
found that the general purpose of 
the juvenile court was practically 
unknown to the general public 
and that they were unaware of 
the law, a copy of which I am en- 
closing herein, which provides 
penalty for parents who contri- 
bute to the delinquency of their 
children, and also for those par- 
ents of children classified as de- 
pendent and neglected children. 


“Perhaps at this point I had 
best explain that the District 
Judges of this state have juris- 
diction not only of juvenile mat- 
ters, but also of criminal and civil 
proceedings. Thus you understand 
that the juvenile court, as such, 
does not have jurisdiction over 
parents of the juvenile, but set- 
ting as a criminal court we do 
have jurisdiction and authority 
over all parents or custodians of 
the children. 


“My first step in an attempt to 
find the solutions to the problem, 
and to make the public aware of 
the law of our state, was to pub- 
lish in all of the papers in the 
district, which, as you know, is 
comprised of three counties, a 
verbatim copy of the law. Thus, 
the general public was notified 
and advised that all parents or 
custodians of children found to be 
contributing to the delinquency or 
the neglect of their children would 
be prosecuted under the provi- 
sions of this law. This publication 
in itself apparently made the par- 
ents cognizant of the fact that 
they owned both a legal and moral 
obligation to properly raise their 
children and the impact of this 
publication was noticed immedia- 
tely in the reduction of the num- 
ber of youngsters engaged in de- 
linquent acts and mischievious 
acts. We were all, of course, 
greatly pleased and encouraged at 
the result of this first step. 
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“Following this, and at every 
opportunity, public appearances 
were made by myself, as the juve- 
nile court Judge, and by my pro- 
bation officers and other inter- 
ested persons in the community 
and a program of education was 
inaugurated informing the public 
generally of the true purpose of 
the court with every effort being 
made to inform the youngsters 
particularly and their parents 
that the juvenile court was not a 
criminal court, but that the 
youngster appearing before the 
court was to be considered as mis- 
guided and misdirected, and in 
need of assistance and aid and 
help and encouragement. 


“With this foregoing program 
in existence and gaining headway 
each day, the next and probably 
most important step was under- 
taken. That is to prove unques- 
tionably, and to the point of leav- 
ing no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that this juvenile court was a 
friend of the youngster and his 
parents and not a place to deal out 
punishment to discouraged, mis- 
guided and misdirected children. 


“In approaching this phase of 
the program, it appeared to me 
that youngsters appearing before 
the Court were placed in an un- 
usual position in that the hear- 
ings were the same, in that they 
resulted in a full report of the de- 
linquent acts or actions of the 
children, but with very little in- 
formation concerning the back- 
ground, environment, surround- 
ings, and private life of the 
yeungsters, and that little or no 
mention was made of any of the 
good qualities that the boy or girl 
might possess, or any of past acts 
favorable to him. At the hearings, 
the child appeared with his par- 
ents, and it seemed that thoughts 
uppermost in their minds was 
that the child was going to be sent 
to a reform school, and their 











fears, and in many instances, 
antagonism, were so intense that 
they were unable to present any 
help to the Court in regard to an 
explanation of good qualities the 
child might possess. 

“Thus, it was my feeling that 
the Court at these hearings was 
obtaining a very distorted picture 
of each youngster and in order to 
combat this problem and have a 
true understanding of the indivi- 
dual, I again turned to the law 
which provides that each Judge 
may appoint a juvenile advisory 
committee. 


Forming the Juvenile Advisory 
Committee 


“In appointing this committee, 
the first qualification required by 
the Court was a very sincere and 
intense interest by the individual 
of the juvenile problem and the 
desire to attempt to solve this 
problem. Political prestige and 
power were not taken into consid- 
eration in any of these appoint- 
ments. In the communities where- 
in I was more or less a stranger, 
I asked for joint meetings of all 
civic organizations, and at this 
meeting presented my proposed 
program to the community and 
asked for their immediate assist- 
ance in submitting names of per- 
sons to me that they, as leaders 
of their community, felt would 
be the most interested and most 
conscientious workers upon this 
advisory committee. From this 
list of names I then appointed a 
committee in each community to 
act as an advisory committee, and 
explained to each committee that 
they were serving a two-fold pur- 
pose. 

“(1)—The primary purpose of 
the committee would be to meet 
with youngsters in difficulty and 
their parents and other interested 
persons in an attempt to find the 
true cause of the delinquent na- 
ture of the child and to then make 


recommendations to the Court 
that could be carried out to prop- 
erly treat youngsters and their 
parents so as to salvage as much 
as possible the young people and 
their parents in our community. 

“These committees were sub- 
ject to cali by the Court at any 
time and on many occasions these 
committees have met in the eve- 
ning from 7 until 2 o’clock, delv- 
ing into problems and solutions 
ef individual cases, and I have 
found that, with but one excep- 
tion, the committees have pin- 
pointed the problem of the young- 
ster, and his parents, and have 
been able to give recommenda- 
tions that could be carried out, 
and have prevented further delin- 
quency on the part of these indi- 
vidual youngsters. 

In all of the cases presented to 
the committee we have, in all but 
one case, been fortunate in not 
having a repeat performance by 
the youngsters or their parents, 
which in itself, I believe, is defi- 
nite proof of the successful work- 
ing of these committees and the 
effort put forth by them. 

“(2)—The second purpose of 
the committees was to hold month- 
ly meetings to which the public 
is invited and general discussions 
are held regarding our particular 
problems and the solutions of 
these problems. The committee is 
enlarged for these monthly meet- 
ings, in that the President and 
Vice-President of each high school 
is made an ex-officio member of 
the committee, and they in turn 
are requested to invite other 
youngsters to attend these serious 
meetings. We have found that 
their participation in the pro- 
gram has been probably the most 
valuable asset that we have thus 
far acquired, which was definitely 
proven when, at their suggestion, 
a proposed juvenile delinquency 
panel discussion was actually 
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placed into effect with the panel 
members being teenagers in the 
local schools. This panel appeared 
on 14 different occasions before 
school, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and civic organizations, and 
presented one of the very finest 
juvenile delinquency programs 
that this Court has ever wit- 
nessed. By this program the en- 
tire high school student-body has 
been advised and has actually en- 
gaged in the purposes and activi- 
ties of the juvenile court, and I 
now believe that all of them feel 
free to come to the Court or to 
the probation officer whenever 
they feel that they have individual 
problems needing the guidance 
and supervision and direction of 
the juvenile court or any of the 
members thereof. This has been 
very apparent, and proof has been 
indicated, by the fact that in rec- 
ent months more children and 
parents themselves have volun- 
tarily come into the Court, and to 
the committee, for guidance and 
assistance than the juvenile of- 
ficers have brought into Court 
after the commission of a delin- 
quent act. 

“We feel that by this interest 
and by this program among the 
youngsters themselves we have 
developed a preventive program 
of juvenile delinquency that for 
all practical purposes has reduced 
our problem to a very minimum in 
each of the communities in which 
these committees serve. 


“This letter has been very 
lengthy and probably contains a 
lot of information that is all well- 
known to you, but in my earnest 
desire to be of some assistance 
and some help to others who are 
confronted with some of the same 
problems that I have had, I feel 
that a particular description of 
our program and its achievements 
is necessary.” 

Signed: SID G. STEWART 
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By JUDGE DON J. YOUNG, Norwalk, Ohio 


Constitutional law is hardly the 
sort of thing that is usually 
chosen for the subject of an after- 
dinner speech. However, in spite 
of all that has been written and 
said about the constitutional prob- 
lems of the juvenile court law, or 
perhaps because of it, it some- 
times seems as if we were losing 
sight of the really vital part of the 
matter, the fundamental spirit of 
our law. No amount of citation of 
authorities can resolve these prob- 
lems in the absence of a proper 
understanding of this spirit. 

To borrow one of our social 
worker’s words, the attitude of 
the public toward the juvenile 
courts in an ambivalent one. Our 
learned brother Judge Gary dug 
up a description of the juvenile 
court judge that illustrates this 
point: 


If he is under fifty, he lacks 
mature judgment. 

If he is over fifty, he’s an old 
fogy. 

If he is married, he lets his 
wife tell him what to do. 

If he isn’t married, he doesn’t 
have an understanding of fam- 
ily problems. 

If he has children, he should 
do a better job with his own be- 
fore he tells others how to raise 
theirs. 

If he has none, he is out of 
touch with the younger genera- 
tion. 

If he puts a child on proba- 
tion, he’s mollycoddling him. 

If he sends a child to an in- 
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stitution, he’s depriving him of 
his constitutional rights. 


If he gives information to the 
press, he’s a publicity hound. 


If he doesn’t release news 
stories on juvenile cases, he’s 
hiding something. 


If he awards custody of a 
child to the father, it’s because 
he can only see a man’s point 
of view. 


If he awards custody to the 
mother, he’s a sucker for a 
pretty face. 

If he attends judge’s meet- 
ings, he’s looking for a free 
vacation. 

If he doesn’t attend, he’s not 
interested in keeping up with 
developments in his field. 


In other words, we juvenile 
court judges are in the position 
of the young farmer whose great 
ambition was to be a lawyer. He 
worked hard, and earned his way 
through college and law school, 
was admitted to the bar, and hung 
out his shingle. He hadn’t been in 
practice long, however, when the 
neighbors noticed that he was 
back on the farm, doing the 
chores, out plowing, and generally 
behaving like a farmer. Finally 
one of the neighbors asked him 
how come he wasn’t practicing 
law anymore. So he said to the 
neighbor. “It’s like this. A man 
came and hired me to represent 
him. His wife was suing him for 
divorce on grounds of impotency. 
While the divorce case was pend- 
ing, their hired girl brought a 
paternity action against him, and 
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he hired me to defend him in that 
also.” The neighbor said “That’s 
very unusual, but I don’t see what 
it has to do with your being back 
here plowing.” He replied “I lost 
both cases!” 


The Juvenile Court Judges to- 
day are in very much the position 
of the young lawyer in the story, 
for we find ourselves being at- 
tacked by one group of writers 
for being too gentle in our treat- 
ment of delinquents, while anoth- 
er equally vocal group objects that 
children are being deprived of 
their legal and _ constitutional 
rights by the harsh actions of the 
juvenile courts. If these opposing 
attacks would just cancel each 
other out, we would be all right, 
but of course, they don’t. Per- 
haps, like the young lawyer, we 
should go back to ploughing, but 
that wouldn’t resolve the dilemma 
either. The only thing that we 
can really do is to stay with our 
chosen profession, and as part of 
our duty toward it, demonstrate 
that juvenile courts are not mere 
social agencies, but courts of law, 
in the highest and best sense of 
the word. The juvenile courts 
that function as they should, and 
there are many such, always fol- 
low the ancient and abiding prin- 
ciples that are the spirit and 
foundation of our law. They rec- 
ognize that children are entitled 
to more, not less, protection than 
the law gives to adult offenders, 
and proceed in that spirit to ad- 
minister the law. 


It is precisely in this matter of 
spirit that so many of the writers 





and commentators on constitu- 
tional problems seem to me to run 
into difficulties. Those who gain 
their knowledge of the law from 
intensive study of the cases and 
statutes do not seem to realize 
that the law is not a purely aca- 
demic matter; that in reality it 
has no existence apart from living 
individuals and their struggles, 
and problems. It is easy to forget, 
when dealing with law reports 
and textbooks, that the rules of 
our common law are derived from 
the decisions of judges who were, 
and are, living human beings, 
hearing and resolving the disputes 
of other beings, as presented by 
their witnesses and their counsel, 
they too, living, breathing men 
and women, with all the faults 
and virtues that men and women 
possess. Even those who drafted 
cur constitutions were mortal 
men. 

The decalog is the only code 
that is supposed to have come 
directly from God. The law can- 
not, therefore, be like mathema- 
tics, or chemistry, or physics, 
with exact and predictable results 
for every cause or combination of 
causes. If we expect it to be so, 
we shall be disappointed. If we 
treat it as if it were so, we shall 
be mistaken. 

One of the great axioms of our 
system of law and government is 
that ours is a government of laws 
and not of men. This idea is a 
brilliant light shining in a 
troubled world in which perhaps 
the great majority of the popula- 
tion is under totalitarian or feudal 
governments that give little heed 
to the dignity of the individual; 
where might too often makes 
right, and the end justifies the 
means. 


“Proof is Courts” 


However, there is great danger 
in such over-simplifications as are 
embodied in such concepts as that 


of ours being a government of 
law, and not of men. The danger 
lies in forgetting that laws do not 
exist apart from men. Men make 
laws, and laws are made for men. 
Abraham Lincoln said that ours 
was a government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 
This statement is not irreconcil- 
able with the idea of a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men. On 
the contrary, the two concepts are 
complementary, and not antago- 
nistic. It is peculiarly necessary 
that we judges should hold equally 
to both ideas. Too much emphasis 
on the idea of the people can lead 
to such ends as the institutions of 
many totalitarian states, which 
are called the “people’s courts,” 
or the “people’s government,” al- 
though the people have no real 
rights of any sort. On the other 
hand, too great attention to the 
idea of law tends toward making 
the law an abstraction, a thing of 
mere rules that can be deduced 
with scientific accuracy from the 
reading of cases and statutes, and 
which becomes as dry and lifeless 
as the dusty old books in which 
the cases and statutes are found. 


The First Point of Law 


The concept of a government of 
laws can easily become a very 
stifling and arid one. The idea is 
not original with us, and a refer- 
ence to history shows what hap- 
pens when laws become an end 
in and of themselves. After 
Moses established the law for the 
Hebrews, with the passage of 
time the Scribes and Pharisees 
took possession of the letter of the 
law, until it became a crushing 
burden on the human spirit. Some 
of the prophets and great inter- 
preters of the Mosaic law pointed 
out even before Jesus did that the 
whole substance of it might be ex- 
pressed in the phrases “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy 
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heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind; and thou shalt 
love they neighbor as thyself.” 
But the revolutionary idea that 
Jesus introduced was that mercy 
and forgiveness were equally im- 
portant with justice under law. 
Who would exchange the golden 
rule for the rigid vengefulness of 
the lex talionis, “An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for 
a life?” 

In the conflict between the op- 
posing forces of critics of the 
juvenile courts, we must resist to 
the utmost the efforts of those 
who would make the law a rigid 
and de-humanized thing. The 
greatest feature of our system of 
law is that it can grow and 
change with the advances of 
human knowledge, and adopt it- 
self to social complexities un- 
dreamed of when its principles 
were first formulated. But this 
power to grow and change only 
exists when the law is a part of 
men and men’s lives. When the 
law becomes a thing apart from 
men and their lives, a force over 
them but not of them, it also be- 
comes immutable and unchang- 
ing, so that it can no longer meet 
the new and greater demands that 
accompany the growth and prog- 
ress of society. 


Progress Through Ages 


Those of our profession who 
nave looked back into history are 
particularly aware of the prob- 
lems inherent in trying to make 
the law a rigid and inflexible sys- 
tem. We have come a long way 
from the earliest juvenile code, 
which is found in Deuteronomy 
21:18-21; 


“Tf a man have a stubborn and 
rebellious son, which will not 
obey the voice of his father, 
or the voice of his mother, and 
that, when they have chas- 
tened him, will not hearken 
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unto them: Then shall his 
father and his mother lay hold 
on him, and bring him out 
unto the elders of his city, and 
unto the gate of his place, and 
they shall say unto the elders 
of his city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he 
will not obey our voice; he is 
a glutton and a drunkard. And 
the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones, that he die: 
so shalt thou put evil away 
from among you, and all Is- 
rael shall hear, and fear.” 


Children Sentenced 


Shall we go back to this, or 
even go back a little over a cen- 
tury to the days of 1828, when the 
state of New Jersey hanged a boy 
of thirteen for an offense com- 
mitted when he was twelve? A 
little over a hundred years ago 
when a twelve year old boy was 
sentenced to be hanged, the re- 
porter covering the event pre- 
served the sentiment of the oc- 
casion in a little verse: 

“When he was sentenced at the 

Bar, 
The Court was drowned in 
tears, 
To see a child so soon cut off, 
All in his tender years.” 
Rather than drown the court in 
tears, we try nowadays to use 
scientific study and sound com- 
mon sense. The whole idea of the 
modern juvenile court law is that 
by a flexible and intelligent ap- 
proach to the individual child and 
his problems, we may bring the 
child, no matter how disturbed, to 
a stable and useful adulthood. 
Sense, not sentiment; intelligence, 
not emotion, are the reasonable 
way to the solution of complex 
problems. 


Constant Improvement 


Although there can be no ques- 
tion that our juvenile courts are 
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a typical development of the com- 
mon law, which always produces 
from ancient principles and pre- 
cedents an effective answer for 
new or more pressing problems, 
there are far too many people to- 
day who, from lack of real experi- 
ence or understanding or from 
mistaking a little learning for 
wisdom, urge a return to the 
rigidities of the criminal law in 
dealing with troubled children; 
people who so worship the Bill of 
Rights in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, or the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, that 
they want to use them undiscrim- 
inately, and to apply them to situ- 
ations which they were never in- 
tended to govern. As one learned 
judge very recently expressed it, 


“***But the simple, succinct 
phrases of the Bill of Rights, 
indestructible protections to 
some of tne fundamentals of 
our way of life, can be, and 
often are, expanded by rhetor- 
ical inflation beyond all sem- 
blance to the realities with 
which they were meant to 
deal.***” 


The juvenile court judge must 
constantly interrupt his difficult 
and delicate work of trying to 
protect and rehabilitate disturbed 
and troubled children to defend 
his court against the attacks of 
those who seek to destroy it, be- 
cause it is either too harsh, or not 
harsh enough. But all of these at- 
tackers, whatever their position, 
regard themselves as the guard- 
ians and custodians of the true 
law. Just as the Devil can quote 
the Scriptures to his purpose, so 
these modern versions of the 
Scribes and Pharisees can quote 
constitutional languages to jus- 
tify their position, without regard 
to the realities with which 
these constitutional provisions 
were meant to deal. 

The juvenile courts implement 
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the power of the state under the 
very ancient legal doctrine of 
parens patriae, that is, the doc- 
trine that the sovereign is the 
father of those who are under 
legal disabilities within the sov- 
ereign’s territory. This principle 
of parens patriae has been traced 
back to feudal times, long antedat- 
ing our present laws and consti- 
tutions. Some learned writers 
would have us believe that this 
doctrine historically and analy- 
tically extends to dependent and 
neglected, but not to delinquent 
children. Yet for over a hundred 
years, starting with the decision 
of Ex Parte Crouse in 1839, the 
courts have been studying the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of parens 
patriae to delinquent children, 
with the almost invariable conclu- 
sion that it is applicable. We us- 
ually think of things over a cen- 
tury old as being historical, and 
certainly in over a century some- 
one besides our present critics 
must have analyzed the problem a 
little bit. Perhaps the reason that 
these analyses reach different 
conclusions is that those made in 
the reported cases have been made 
in the test tube, so to speak, and 
are not mere hypotheses. They 
have been made by persons who 
were at grips with the real prob- 
lem, “What shall we do for this 
child?” Except in rare instances, 
there is in real life no sharp line 
of division between delinquent, 
dependent, and neglected child- 
ren, and those who deal with the 
problem from a practical stand- 
point must and do recognize this. 
It was recognized by the Chicago 
Bar Association in 1899, in their 
proposal for our first juvenile 
court law, in these words, which, 
familiar as they are to the juve- 
nile court judges, cannot be too 
often repeated : 


“The fundamental idea of the 
juvenile court law is that the 





state must step in an:l exer- 
cise guardianship over a child 
found under such a2verse so- 
cial or individual conditions as 
develop crime.*** It proposes 
a plan whereby he may be 
treated, not as a criminal or 
legally charged with crime, 
but as a ward of the state to 
receive practically the care, 
custody, and discipline that 
are accorded the neglected and 
dependent child and which, as 
the Act states shall approxi- 
mate, as nearly as may be, 
that which should be given by 
its parents.” 


The substance of this language 
has been carried into most juve- 
nile court statutes, and has been 
from the first. By this language, 
when enacted into law, the state 
becomes the wise and kindly fath- 
er to the troubled child, and the 
juvenile court is the instrumen- 
tality through which the state 
acts. 

At this point I would like to 
get just a little bit technical for a 
moment, to call attetntion to one 
of the great fundamentals of our 
system of constitutional govern- 
ment, the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers, which is some- 
times referred to as our system 
of checks and balances. Much of 
the criticisms of the juvenile 
court on so-called “constitutional” 
grounds shows a lamentable dis- 
regard of this important prin- 
ciple. The critics disregard the 
maxim that the function of the 
judicial branch of the government 
is “jus dicere, non jus dare” to 
interpret the law, not to make it. 
One writer states that it is too 
hard to get all of the state legisla- 
tures to make a change which he 
believes desirable in the juvenile 
court statutes, so he proposes that 
the change should be accomplish- 
ed by a broader interpretation of 
the due process clause of the 


Fourteenth Amendment. This is 
an unequivocal proposal of judi- 
ciallegislation. Repeatedly, 
judges in their decisions are chal- 
lenging the right of the legisla- 
ture to define what actions shall 
constitute crimes, by such expres- 
sions as 


“Precious constitutional rights 

cannot be diminished or whit- 
tled away by the devise of 
changing names of tribunals 
or modifying the nomencla- 
ture of legal proceedings.” 


Our constitutionalists should 
get back to taking the Constitu- 
tion as a whole, and not picking 
out those clauses which suit their 
purpose and using them as slo- 
gans, or with the idea that the 
mere mention of the magic words 
is an irrefutable argument. Then 
perhaps they could do as we nisi 
prius judges are required to do, 
and accept the precedents which 
hold unequivocally that in this 
country, the power of parens 
patriae is vested in the legisla- 
ture, which has the sovereign 
right to determine the manner of 
its exercise. 


As already stated, the legisla- 
tures of the various states have 
determined that the juvenile court 
is to do for the troubled child 
what a wise parent would do for 
his own child. Some of the voci- 
ferous critics of the juvenile 
courts seem to forget what the 
wise parent knows, for example, 
that children really are not adults. 
They do not come to life fully 
equipped with knowledge and wis- 
dom, like Minerva springing full- 
panoplied from the brow of Juve. 
They are not like insects which 
are hatched complete with all the 
instincts they need to complete 
their life cycle. On the contrary, 
human children start life com- 
pletely helpless, and must come to 
the rights and privileges of adult- 
hood by slow degrees. In that 
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process, restraints to which adults 
are not subject are absolutely es- 
sential. I defy anyone to look 
back at his own childhood without 
finding at least one occasion when 
he felt that his liberty had been 
severely restricted. Yet, as adults 
we impose the same restrictions 
on our own children because ma- 
turity has shown us the reasons 
and necessities for restraint. 

The wise father also, in dealing 
with his children, recognizes that 
no two are ever exactly alike. 
Each one must be treated indi- 
vidually, sometimes restrained, 
sometimes encouraged, always 
guided by precept and example 
towards an understanding of the 
great moral principles which gov- 
ern all our lives. Highly tech- 
nical laws and procedures de- 
signed to apply to adults who of- 
fend against society, or to protect 
them against the unjust or im- 
proper imposition of punishment, 
are of no use in raising children. 
It would be folly to try to raise 
one’s children in accordance with 
a rigid code of written rules. 
What sort of a job could anyone 
do in bringing up his children if, 
when the child came home late 
from school, the child could reply 
en the Fifth Amendment to pre- 
vent his parents from learning 
what he had been up to? Would 
it be sensible to say that because 
a child must attend school on a 
pleasant spring day, when he 
would much prefer to go fishing, 
that he is deprived of his liberty 
with due process? Could a parent 
be deprived of his right to chas- 
tise his child for bringing home 
forbidden literature because he 
did not get a search warrant be- 
fore going through his child’s 
dresser drawer to discover the 
contraband? 

Typically, the critics of the 
juvenile courts start their criti- 
cism by pointing out that al- 
though in theory the delinquent 
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child is to be subject only to those 
restraints and that training that 
a wise father would use towards 
his own child, all too often the 
facilities afforded for the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders are 
woefully inadequate, and the 
training schools are worse than 
the prisons where adult offenders 
are confined. I would be the first 
to admit this to be true but how 
is this relevant to the constitu- 
tional problems they are raising? 
Because the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government 
fail to do their job, which is to 
provide the facilities for rehabili- 
tation of troubled children, should 
a logical, historically valid, and 
desirable development in the ju- 
dicial branch be emasculated or 
discarded? If our critics are so 
oppressed by what is being done 
to children charged with delin- 
quency (forgetting for the mo- 
ment those critics who state, often 
in most intemperate language, 
that such children are treated too 
gently), why don’t they direct 
their criticism where it should be 
directed? Where are the attacks 
on penurious legislatures who 
won’t appropriate funds for prop- 
er training schools, or chief ex- 
ecutives who make no effort to 
demand that their appointees in 
charge of youth correction pro- 
grams and training schools know 
something about their business? 
It is necessary to try to get the 
criticisms of the juvenile courts 
back into perspective. Most of the 
constitutional critics are magni- 
fying out of all proportion a few 
problems of technical interest, 
and in so doing reflect serious dis- 
credit upon, and threaten grave 
harm to, a very necessary and im- 
portant legal development. The 
fact is that an attempt to gain a 
true picture of the situation of 
children’s so-called “constitution- 
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al rights” in the juvenile court by 
reading the reported decisions or 
appellate courts is almost certain 
to be unsuccessful, and to give 
rise to suggestions that changes 
in juvenile court procedure should 
be made. Yet, to those who have 
any real familiarity and experi- 
ence with practice and procedure 
in juvenile courts, it is almost in- 
variably patent from reading ap- 
pellate decisions that the courts 
in which the cases originate were 
not functioning as proper juvenile 
courts should. Generally the 
judges of the higher tribunals are 
themselves unfamiliar with the 
proper functioning of a juvenile 
court, and consider such courts 
as being merely police courts, 
junior grade. Unfortunately some 
juvenile courts undoubtedly are 
such, but in those which function 
as they should, no child’s rights 
are impaired. 

It must always be remembered 
that the juvenile court is under- 
taking to function as a parent to 
those children whose natural par- 
ents are inadequate or non-ex- 
istent. While the percentage of 
such children to the total child 
population is small, on an absolute 
basis the number is very large. 
In an ordinary year there are over 
a quarter of a million children’s 
cases formally decided by the 
juvenile courts of this country. 
It would be inconceivable that 
there should not be occasional 
errors committed by trial courts 
dealing with such a volume of 
cases, particularly when the for- 
mally decided cases represent less 
than half of the problems that are 
dealt with by the juvenile courts. 
After all, there are no Gods nor 
supermen sitting in any of our 
courts (present company always 
excepted). We can agree that 
everything humanly possible 
should be done to eliminate 
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chances of wrong and error, and 
still ask where there is any demon- 
strable necessity for departing 
from precedents going over a cen- 
tury. Would we be improving 
anything to force the humane and 
flexible system that has been de- 
veloped in the juvenile courts into 
a rigid pattern of highly technical 
procedures such as characterize 
the adult criminal courts? More 
than fifty years ago this question 
was answered by a court which 
said, in upholding the then new 
juvenile court law of its state. 


“The fact that the American 
system of government is con- 
trolled and directed by laws, 
not men, cannot be too often or 
too strongly impressed upon 
those who administer any part 
or branch of government. 
Where a proper spirit and 
good judgment are followed as 
a guide, oppression can and 
will be avoided.” 


In the final analysis, a proper 
spirit and good judgment are the 
only way in which oppression can 
ever be avoided. The mere letter 
of the law can become, as it has 
in the past, an instrument of op- 
pression. The great spirit of our 
law, which recognizes the dignity 
of the individual, and emphasizes 
equally his freedom to act, and his 
responsibility for his actions, far 
more than the written language of 
our statutes and constitutions, 
makes us what we are. 


The critics of the juvenile court 
far too often are considering only 
the letter of our law, and not the 
spirit of it. Those who can see 
only the letter of the law, and in- 
sist upon their narrow view of it, 
are as dangerous to our free in- 
stitutions as those who see no law 
but expedience. It has been wisely 
said that “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 
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Address of the RT. REV. MSCR. NICHOLAS H. WEGNER, at National 
Convention of Juvenile Judges held at Detroit, Michigan, June 24, 1960 


I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss with 
you a subject that means so much 
to all of us. The need for a better 
understanding of our problem 
children is emphasized by the in- 
creasing number of them who are 
being brought into juvenile court 
each year. 


The juvenile court is one of the 
most important in our entire ju- 
dicial setup. The presiding judges 
and officers of the court are doing 
a constructive work which is both 
necessary and rewarding in the 
cases of thousands of ’teen-agers 
who often are tragically neglected 
and sadly confused. 


Neglect, of course, is a familiar 
problem. It is almost always to 
be found in one form or another 
where delinquency is involved. 
And there are so many kinds and 
degrees of neglect that one won- 
ders that conditions are not worse 
than they are. 


We have some boys at Boys 
Town who have come to us as 
wards of the court, since we are 
interested in helping every unfor- 
tunate and dependent youth as far 
as our ability and facilities will 
permit; but we prefer, where 
this is possible, to get the boy be- 
fere his neglect or dependency 
has gotten him into trouble. Our 
program is more of a preventative 
than of a corrective one - but to- 
day we are rather deeply concern- 
ed with correctional work. 


INSTANCES OF NEGLECT 


An example of the neglect we 
meet up with is that in the case of 
one boy living on the banks of the 
Missouri River with his parents 
and eleven brothers and sisters, 
in a hovel with a dirt floor and no 
plumbing facilities of any kind. 
Another boy was found to have 
been deserted by his father, while 
his mother, in the meantime, had 
married ten different men. A 
fourth grader who came to us had 
been attending twelve different 
schools. 

It is neglect of this kind that 
breeds juvenile delinquency. It is 
neglect of this kind that chal- 
lenges the ingenuity and compas- 
sion of the juvenile court judges 
throughout the country into whose 
hands the offending boys are 
placed. 

One of the functions attached 
to the juvenile court in its early 
period was that of administration 
of aid to dependent children Mest 
courts accepted this purely ad- 
ministrative function without 
question, and devoted a great deal 
of time to discharging it. 

Gradually, however, in the half- 
century of juvenile court opera- 
tion, trends in thinking about its 
function and its relation to other 
community agencies have 
emerged. A distinction now is 
made between purely administra- 
tive services - such as are pro- 
vided by relief, welfare and other 
related social service agencies - 
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and the primary purpose of the 
juvenile court, which is to combat 
hearings and make dispositions in 
every instance in which the right 
of a parent or a child may be 
curtailed by authoritative action. 
Nevertheless, the juvenile court 
judge still meets up with this old 
familiar problem of neglect, and 
while his manner of dealing with 
it may not be as general as it once 
was, it is still a significant factor 
that remains to be dealt with in 
the predominant number of cases 
brought before the court. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


This brings us up to the qualifi- 
cations that every juvenile court 
judge should have and possess. 
That he should be a man trained 
and experienced in the practice 
of law is obvious. It ought also to 
be obvious, I think, although this 
is not always the case, that he 
should be a man whose interest 
in the community’s unfortunate 
children is genuine and construc- 
tive. 


It is unfortunate that judges in 
no small number are still influ- 
enced by judicial precedent. and 
the still prevalent public insis- 
tence on punishment for retribu- 
tion and deterrence. I don’t mean 
to imply that teen-agers should 
always be handled with kid gloves. 
But what else can we expect when 
the judge of the juvenile court is 
cften appointed without proper 
consideration for his peculiar 
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qualifications to deal with chil- 
dren in trouble. 

The ultimate well-being of the 
boy should be kept constantly in 
mind by the juvenile court judge 
in the hearings that are held and 
in the dispostions that are made. 

When a boy makes a mistake, 
what is done is done, and cannot 
be undone as far as that fact is 
concerned. But the situation of 
the boy himself involves no such 
finality. It is not only important 
and desirable but also often pos- 
sible to save such an offender 
from the ultimate consequences 
of his neglect. 


The juvenile court should have 
complete responsibility in all cases 
of delinquency, and should hear 
all matters in cases of non-sup- 
port and neglect filed by the coun- 
ty attorney or referred by the 
county welfare administration, 
private or public agencies, or 
other interested parties. 

In complaints of delinquency, 
the probation officer should make 
a prompt study of all the facts, 
and should place the full and com- 
plete information in a record prior 
to court hearing. 


The probation officer should 
take charge of any child before 
and after the trial as may be di- 
rected by the court. If the child 
is placed on probation by the 
ccurt, the probation officer should 
make every reasonable effort to 
effect rehabilitation and utilize 
every available facility to this 
end. 

The careful, complete, and con- 
fidential report with reference to 
each child in the jurisdiction of 
the court should show, in addition 
to other matters, adjudication 
with reference to the child, and 
note all remedial measures taken 
until such time as the record can 
be closed with a finding of reha- 
bilitation or other final disposi- 
tion of the matter. 
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GUIDES 


The effectiveness of such a 
program must ultimately depend 
upon the size and qualifications 
of the staff chosen to carry it out, 
and upon the facilities that are 
available for that purpose. Noble 
aims and ideals are important as 
guides to give us purpose and di- 
rection, but they are no guarantee 
that effective results can be real- 
ized where and when those in 
charge of the program are not 
qualified, or where too much is 
expected of too few, or where fa- 
cilities needed are inadequate or 
unavailable. 

Probation officers should be 
appointed with concurrence of the 
chief probation officer. They 
should have definite personnel 
policies to go by. The policy de- 
termining the number of proba- 
tion officers should be an elastic 
policy, with the court’s services 
being periodically evaluated so 
that the court may be kept at 
maximum efficiency. 

An Omaha Juvenile Court 
Study made in 1955 revealed that 
at that time five persons were 
carrying caseloads of from 200 to 
300 per month. These included 
preparation for hearings, investi- 
gations, intakes on new cases, 
supervision of children on proba- 
tion, in foster homes or institu- 
tions, and carrying out actions 
required from the hearings. 

This diverse load of service and 
preparation for adjudication 
made it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the court to take 
time on such points as a referral, 
or exchanging needed information 
with an agency or the police on a 
given case. This itself may be 
said to be a kind of neglect on the 
part of the community which fails 
to understand and provide the co- 
operation that is needed for effec- 
tive juvenile court procedure. 

The neglect to which the boy 
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brought before the juvenile court 
has been subjected is not the only 
problem with which the juvenile 
court judge has to wrestle. There 
is also the mental and emotional 
attitude of the boy which has 
developed because of this neglect. 

As I said at the beginning, the 
teen-ager who gets into trouble, 
and who as a consequence is 
brought before the juvenile court, 
is very often a sadly confused 
youth. This in a large part may 
be attributed to the lack of a 
clearly-defined standard of ac- 
ceptable behavior to which he 
should have been made to con- 
form. 

How does such a situation come 
about? It may be that the parents 
have failed to accept and assert 
their responsibilities as parents. 
When discipline is lax, the boy is 
allowed more freedom than he is 
qualified by training and experi- 
ence to shoulder. As a result he 
does pretty much as he likes. 
Eventually he may run afoul of 
the law. 

It is not difficult to understand 
the confusion of a boy who has 
known no fixed standard of be- 
havior, no knowledge of God, re- 
ligion or the moral law, and who 
has been subjected to no real au- 
thority until he has been taken 
into custody by the police. His re- 
sentment is a natural result of his 
neglect. 

One of the troubles.with our 
young people is that they have too 
much freedom and too little re- 
sponsibility. I dread to think what 
the future holds for us if we con- 
tinue to avoid sacrifices and prac- 
tice indulgence of every kind. 
Law, order and respect for con- 
stituted authority are essential 
prerequisites for a healthful, 
strong and abiding community. 

I cannot help but think that the 
confused ’teen-ager in trouble re- 
flects a home and community at- 
mosphere and environment that 





cannot be dismissed with apologe- 
tic explanations and wishful 
thinking. This should be the seri- 
ous concern of every thoughtful 
citizen, but in a special way does 
it concern parents in the home, 
the school and the church. 


COURT JUDGE 


The juvenile court judge, who 
is striving to fulfill his task in a 
manner in keeping with his posi- 
tion and responsibility, must also 
be aware of these conditions, and 
the effect they have upon young 
people. He must somehow win the 
confidence of the offender who is 
brought before him. With fair- 
ness, justice and understanding he 
seeks to undo the damage that has 
been done in each individual in- 
stance, and with the help of those 
assisting him to help the offender 
make a satisfactory adjustment 
that will enable him to become a 
respected citizen of the com- 
munity. 

People generally do not realize 
the scope and significance of the 
work being done by the juvenile 
court. This is partly due to the 
fact that most parents have no 
occasion to appear with their boy 
in juvenile court. This is good. 
Another reason for this lack of a 
more general appreciation of ju- 
venile court procedure is that 
most of the work of the court is 
done quietly without fanfare or 
widespread publicity. This also is 
good. 

There is, of course, a reason 
why needless publicity is avoided 
as far as is possible. The situa- 
tion of the ’teen-ager in trouble 
is complicated enough without the 
kind of publicity which tends to 
brand him publicly as a social 
undesirable and at the same time 
make it more difficult for the 
judge to dispose of the case objec- 
tively. 

The juvenile court and all of the 
protective, diagnostic, treatment, 


and placement child-care agencies, 
which society has seen necessary 
to ally directly or indirectly to it, 
was established in the hope and 
belief that its main objective was 
the rehabilitation of the delin- 
quent. Public identification of 
the child by name, parents, and 
address, and widespread publicity 
of his delinquency, can seriously 
hamper the rehabilitation of the 
boy while under the care of the 
Court and its agents or agencies. 
It is imperative for the person 
working with ’teen-age offenders 
to recognize the underlying dy- 
namics of the behavior of these 
youngsters to help them to see 
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the reasons for their behavior and 
help them find socially acceptable 
ways of acting and more adult 
ways of dealing with their ten- 
sions. 

To help one such boy is a work 
worthy of a lifetime of sacrifice 
and effort. To help a legion of 
such boys is a service that is a 
credit to any institution or indi- 
vidual—a challenge to any gene- 
ration and a guarantee of the 
material for future leadership to 
uphold the traditions and institu- 
tions we hold so sacred, for the 
welfare of our people and country. 
Instead of condemning people, 
let’s try to understand them. 





problems. 


e So easy to join. 


Rapids, Wisconsin. 


Wanted, 3,000 Juvenile Court Judges 


e The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
now has about one-half of all the judges with 
Juvenile Court jurisdiction in the nation. 


e It needs the support and assistance of every 
Juvenile Court Judge to give the Juvenile Court 
movement the strenath and prestige it must have 
to do a maximum job with children with special 


Only $5 and your name and 
address to Judge Byron B. Conway, Wisconsin 


e Then you will make the largest organization, 





restricted to presiding judges or those who have 
had juvenile court jurisdiction, that much more 
capable of meeting the great problems of today’s 


youth. Join now. 
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Secretary's Report 


By JUDGE CHARLES J. SIMON, Colorado 





(Summary of Secretary's Report made at National Council of Juvenile Court 


Judges Meeting, Detroit, Statler Hilton Hotel.) 


Mr. President, members of the 
National Council: 


Before coming here I had pre- 
pared a written report but I have 
decided to tear it up and by 
permission of the President, rem- 
inisce for a few minutes. 

There has been some contro- 
versy and some apparent feeling 
that the Council and the Founda- 
tion weren’t going anywhere and 
weren’t getting much done, yet 
at Council meetings for the past 
eight years as I have attended, 
with the opportunity to examine 
the records of the Foundation and 
the Council which the Secretary 
does have because he has posses- 
sion of them, there are some 
things that I believe should be 
called to the attention of the mem- 
bership. 

In 1953, there were one hun- 
dred and one (101) Judges pres- 
ent at New Orleans, twenty-seven 
(27) of those Judges are present 
at this meeting in Detroit; the 
Treasurer’s Report didn’t tell us 
an awful lot but it did reflect that 
we had total dues from members 
amounting to six hundred and 
twenty-six dollars and fifty cents 
($626.50) in the year 1953, some 
of those were five dollar ($5.00) 
memberships. Today we have 
nearly fourteen hundred (1,400) 
members and we have more five 
dollar ($5.00) dues paying mem- 
bers than we had total dollars 
collected from members from dues 
in 1953. At Colorado Springs we 
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had one hundred and _ sixteen 
(116) Judges present and the 
total dues collected for the year 
were eight hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents 
($887.50). At Richmond in 1955 
we had five hundred and seventy- 
five (575) members, at Boston in 
1856 we had about six hundred 
and seventy-one (671) members 
which grew to about nine hundred 
and forty-five (945) by the end of 
the year. It should be noted that 
the first institute was held in De- 
cember of 1955 and there were 
three institutes held in 1956, those 
were the original institutes of the 
Pennsylvania Masons. In 1957 the 
first meeting of the Executive 
Committee to plan the conference 
at Milwaukee reflected that we 
had about twelve hundred and 
forty (1,240) members. At Fort 
Lauderdale we had one hundred 
sixty-five more or less Judges 
present, eleven hundred and fif- 
teen (1,115) members. At Salt 
Lake we had one hundred and 
sixty-two (162) Judges more or 
less present in 1959, our total 
membership ran to fifteen fifty- 
six (1,556) for the year. Today at 
Detroit in 1960 we have more 
than one hundred and seventy 
(170) Judges present, we have 
thirteen hundred and eighty-three 
(1,383) members paid, six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight of whom 
have paid the five dollars ($5.00) 
membership fee, 

Something has contributed to 
the consistent growth of the 
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Council. Our President’s News 
Letter goes to more than three 
thousand (3,000) Juvenile Court 
Judges throughout the United 
States. Our Journal and our Con- 
ference Yearbook go to some fif- 
teen hundred (1,500) odd; we are 
the only organization which is 
reaching month in month out 
through our publications includ- 
ing Somebody’s Boy all the three 
thousand (3,000) Juvenile Court 
Judges in the United States and it 
is now indicated we may have 
close to two thousand (2,000) 
members by the end of the year. 


We are the largest organization 
of Judges in the world, we are 
trying to do something for them. 
Not even the Children’s Bureau 
attempts to circularize all the 
Judges with material which it has 
available and which would be very 
useful to many of them. 


So we are going forward, we 
are growing and we must be doing 
something for the Judges who 
come in contact with us because 
most of them are staying with us, 
including Judges who have gradu- 
ated to other benches or have re- 
tired to the practice of law in 
many instances because their 
Courts are underpaid and they 
can no longer afford to raise their 
families on the salaries paid. 

It must be the publication. We 
must also be heartened by the 
continued growth in the numbers 
who attend our Conferences which 
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Detroit, City of Hospitality 


All fortunate enough to attend 
the Twenty-Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, Detroit, 
Michigan, June 20-June 24, 1960, 
received the following letter from 
the Hon. James H. Lincoln, Juve- 
nile Division of the Probate 
Court. But since “these presents” 
go to some 2,000 other Judges of 
Juvenile Courts throughout the 
country, we are running that let- 
ter herewith. 

Here is the letter: 


Dear Judge: 


“We are sending you copies of 
the Convention speeches that have 
been made available to us. 

“Thank you for coming to De- 
troit! 

“We hope that you enjoyed your 
stay with us. Most of Detroit’s 
citizens came from some other 
place. I came here in 1940 and 
found a warm, friendly city that 
accepted newcomers as their own, 
as soon as they arrived, and, ex- 
cept for the war years, I re- 
mained. 

“IT hope that we were successful 
in conveying the same thoughts 
and feelings that I had when 1 
hitch-hiked into Detroit twenty 
years ago—and we hope you will 
veturn.” 

Kindest personal regards, 
James H. Lincoln 
Judge of Probate 
Juvenile Division 

The spirit of this simple mes- 
sage permeated the Conference 
throughout. 

In fact Judge Lincoln seemed to 
be vieing with Judge Nathan 
Kaufman who had just recently 
been “demoted” to the Circuit 
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Court Bench and was succeeded 
by Judge Lincoln, to see which 
could do the most to add to the 
comfort and happiness of the 
visiting Judges. 

The attendance of visiting 
Judges, incidentally, totaled 170, 
nearly double the attendance at 
New Orleans, seven years pre- 
vious. In fact both the attendance 
and membership have steadily 
climbed during the last decade, 
the meeting at Miami, in 1949, 
under the leadership of Judge 
Walter H. Beckham, apparently 
giving a vitalizing impulse to 
steady growth. The membership 
has also steadily increased from 
something under 400 in 1953 to 
1283 in 1960. 

These figures were presented 
by our indefatigible Secretary, 
Judge Charles J. Simon, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, who is 
easily among the best and hardest 
working secretaries any organiza- 
tion ever had. Chuck was giving 
a rising vote of thanks for dili- 
gence and fidelity to volunteer 
jeb carried out so efficiently and 
cheerfully. 

Chuck threw these figures out 
to offset the gloom of those who 
seemed to feel that the Council 
Was weakening every year and 
was really on the verge of disin- 
tegration. 


Byron Conway Also Ran 


A close second to Secretary 
Chuck Simons, in the standing 
ovation contest, was our almost 
veteran Treasurer, Byron Con- 
way, from Wisconsin. Byron has 
done a prompt, accurate and up- 
to-the-minute job of keeping track 
of money and paid-up members. 
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In addition to his national duties, 
he is one of the outstanding men 
of the Children’s Court movement 
in Wisconsin. The setup that Wis- 
consin Judges have developed and 
breathed the breath of life into, 
while it may not be perfect, prob- 
ably comes nearer the ideal than 
exists in any other state. One no 
small feature is the fact that there 
has been created by law a Judicial 
Council, which meets twice a year 
with expenses paid, to improve 
services, and suggest corrective 
legislation. This Badger group is 
almost as well-financed as _ to 
meetings and study facilities as 
the State Welfare Board is. You 
don’t believe it? Write Byron. 
Incidentally, they have worked 
their music out with the said Wel- 
fare Board so that teamwork and 
good will prevail. 


The Moving Spirit 


Before, behind, and during the 
whole Conference was the spirit 
and influence of Judge Nathan J. 
Kaufman. He persuaded the 
Council that Detroit wanted and 
cvuld handle the Conference— 
then demonstrated this most 
effectively. He “deserted his wife 
and family,” moved down to the 
Headquarters Hotel, and was on 
tap 24 hours per day to take care 
of those unanticipated hitches 
which occur when a meeting of 
this kind is held. 

It was quite obvious that he 
had the confidence and support of 
his fellow townsmen. For one 
thing he wound up the affairs of 
the Conference, with nothing left 
undone in the way of entertain- 
ment, and facilities for the com- 
fort and benefit of the guests, plus 
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$1,000 to start the Conference 
off with next year. 

On Monday, June 21st, the 
Judges and their families lunched 
at the American Motors Com- 
pany, guests of President George 
Romney, and, although each guest 
did not receive a Rambler, all of 
us enjoyed a most sumptuous 
lunch and received a fine address 
from Justice George Edwards, 
former Juvenile Court Judge, now 
Supreme Court Justice. 

The next day we were guests at 
another complimentary luncheon 
proffered by Henry Ford II, of 
the Ford Motor Company. After 
lunch we were taken out to the 
world-famous Ford assembly 
plant, where we saw various kinds 
ot Fords creep along the assembly 
line, starting with a naked chassis 
and coming out a finished pro- 
duct. 

While we did not each receive 
a Ford, we did witness what is 
almost a miracle: the youthful 
looking Don J. Young of Norwalk, 
Ohio, delivered a rather brief ad- 
dress on Constitutional Law as it 
relates to children and Children’s 
Courts —to receive a standing 
ovation! Most speakers on Con- 
stitutional law do not receive that 
sort of treatment. Fortunately, 
you will be able to read the whole 
text of this masterpiece of legal 
thinking and oratory elsewhere in 
this JOURNAL, along with other 
presentations of the Conference. 


The Fellows Breakfast 

Thursday morning, 23rd of 
June, 57 of the Fellows who had 
graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
were on hand at an early break- 
fast, our host being Federal Judge 
W. Wallace Kent, Grand Master 
cf the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Michigan. 

Judges Hugh Reid of Virginia 
and Frank Nicholas of Ohio spoke 
briefly of the meaning and effects 
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of the Institute. Judge Kent spoke 
in terms of high appreciation of 
the work of the Pennsylvania 
Grand Lodge in making the Insti- 
tute possible and commended the 
Fellows for their devotion to the 
cause of the Nation’s wayward 
and neglected children. 


The Lost Speech 

I am referring to the speech 
made by Dr. James V. Brennan, 
Acting Director, School of Police 
Administration, Michigan State 
University. 

The reason it was “lost” was 
because the good Doctor placed 
his mouth too close to the micro- 
phone, which seemed to be of 
ancient vintage anyway, and all 
that most of us could hear was a 
series of impassioned noises. 

Not until I read the version of 
the speech sent out by Judges 
Lincoln and Kaufman, did I re- 
alize how much I and a lot of 
others missed. 

It is a forthright, plain-spoken 
and very keen analysis of this ir- 
ritating social phenomenon called 
delinquency. 

I believe it is to appear in toto 
in ths JOURNAL; but if it 
doesn’t, send to either the Doctor 
or one of the Judges referred to 
just above and I am sure they will 
make copies available. 

It is refreshing, in the welter of 
professional gobledegook, and doc- 
trinaire theories quite frequently 
far removed from common sense 
and reality, to hear a voice speak- 
ing realistically and honestly 
about what we all should know, 
and using plain words and “horse 
sense” to convey these ideas. 

I heard it rumored about that 
Dr. Brennan was once a police- 
man. I should like to suggest that 
all those who speak in stentorian 
tones and vague verbiage about 
human misbehavior should be re- 
quired first to serve a substantial 
term “on the beat” before blue 
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printing the “Plan of Salvation” 
for delinquents and criminals. 

In the same breath I should 
like to suggest that all of us 
judges who commit children and 
youth to Detention Places and to 
Jail should be compelled to spend 
a few days in those kind of places 
to get the “feel” of what happens 
to a human being—and partic- 
ularly one of tender years—when 
a door clangs shut between him 
and the outside world. I believe 
that would eliminate more unnec- 
essary detention and confinement, 
and speed up action more, than all 
the microscopic studies ever made 
in a scholarly manner, by those 
who are themselves on the outside 
looking in. 

All the immediately foregoing 
animadversions illustrate how ef- 
fective a “free press” can be. My 
last fling is: Please read Dr. 
Brennan’s speech! 

In my self-generated excitement 
over the ex-policeman’s speech I 
neglected to say that this luncheon 
was presided over by the amiable 
and charming Vice President of 
the Council, Judge Thomas Tal- 
lakson of Minneapolis. 


That Free Boat Ride 


No deep psychiatric insight is 
required to understand and appre- 
ciate this delightful occasion. 
There were spontaneous outbursts 
of dancing among the more youth- 
ful jurists, among whom could be 
seen the venerable and grey- 
headed, but irrepressibly exhuber- 
ant President G. Bowdon Hunt. 
It is an understatement to say 
that a good time was had by all. 

The final expression of hospi- 
tality of the people of Detroit was 
made by the United Auto Workers 
at the aptly named Hotel for 
Scelidarity. While it was not pos- 
sible for Walter P. Reuther to be 
there, he was ably represented by 
a veteran of the Labor Movement 





who spoke interestingly of the de- 
velopment of the Labor Movement 
in Detroit and throughout the 
nation. 


“The Wise Father’ 


The closing banquet was fea- 
tured by an address from the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Nicholas H. Wegner, 
successor to the famous Father 
Flannagan, Founder and Develop- 
er of Boys’ Town, famous the 
world over as a salvage plant for 
restoration of neglected or mis- 
raised boys into good citizenship. 
Msgr. Wegner delicately pointed 
out that in some cases Judges 
come into power in the Children’s 
Court, saturated with the old 
punitive idea of the criminal court 
and tend to depend on punishment 
to make boys better. He intimated 
that we should have all the help 
science can give us, but above all 
we must recognize our function, 
as Judges, to see that the service 
and training facilities necessary 
fer the child’s rehabilitation are 
available to the Court. 


Citation to Judge Alexander 


So that Paul Alexander would 
not suspect anything, all past 
presidents in attendance were 
seated at the head table. Judge 
Phil Gilliam, of Denver, Colorado, 
successor to the famous Ben Lind- 
sey, presided. This was most ap- 
propriate because Judge Gilliam 
first conceived the idea of an 
award each year to some Judge 
for outstanding service to chil- 
dren in the nation. 

Likewise it was decided that 
some layman, who had rendered 
similar outstanding service to the 
deprived children of our land, the 
ones to whom the Children’s 
Courts minister, should be sim- 
ilarly recognized. 

Thirty three years ago, a local 
news item of the Toledo Blade, 
announced that a young man, and 
lawyer, named Paul W. Alexander 


was elected to serve as Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of 
that city. 

That name has grown larger 
from year to year, until now, in 
the year 1960, the possessor of it 
has been hailed as the outstanding 
Juvenile Court Judge in the coun- 
try and for that reason received 
the Meritorious Service Award 
for the current year. 

To itemize Paul’s accomplish- 
ments since, and before his ascen- 
sion to the Bench to 1937, would 
require more time and space than 
we have available. 

One of his accomplishments, 
which has meant much to our 
cause, is the use of one of the 
most facile and eloquent pens and 
tongues in the country dedicated 
to the service of deprived chil- 
dren. He can make a dry decision 
read like one of Dicken’s better 
sketches. 

Soundly bottomed in the law, he 
has done much to make the Diaper 
Division of the Judicial system 
maintain standing and dignity in 
the eyes of the lawyers and judges 
oi other courts—probably more 
than any other. 


He has caused to be inserted 
into the structure of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association a Section on 
Family Law. Of course the chil- 
dren’s phase of it is a sub-section; 
but at least it has attained some 
semblance of respectability among 
the Mighty Minds of the Law. 

At the same time, Paul has 
built up what is generally con- 
ceded to be a model Family Court 
in Toledo, to which Mecca yearly 
an increasing number turn their 
faces, and the whole to have the 
full blessing of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as well as the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation — both powerful friends 
and allies, let it be said. 

Past President of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
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Past President of the National 
Conference Agencies, President 
Emeritus and Founder of the In- 
ternational Association of Y’s 
Men’s Clubs —lawyer, scholar, 
gentleman and lover of the cause 
of disinherited child ren—the 
crown of distinction represented 
in the Award of Merit fitted 
gracefully on the venerable head 
of the Honorable Paul W. Alex- 
ander. It was well and truly be- 
stowed! 


The First Meritorious Award 
for a Layman 


Last year at Salt Lake City 
a rather fragile-looking young 
lady, Mrs. Arthur Crom, Chair- 
man of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, reminded the 
Judges of Children’s Court that 
the Women’s Clubs were among 
the most potent fighters of this 
Court for Children some sixty 
years ago. She reminded them 
that the daughters and grand- 
daughters of those pioneer women 
were also interested, even anxious 
to help preserve this Court for 
Children. Specifically, she sug- 
gested a Week in Court, or a Day 
in Court, during which women 
and the Judge would come to 
know each other better and “team 
up” for the service and protection 
of children in trouble throughout 
ovr land. 


Alert and aggressive, Presi- 
dent-Elect G. Bowdon Hunt rose 
to the challenge and opportunity. 
Past President Harry W. Linde- 
man was appointed to head up a 
National Committee. 

After several meetings and an 
unbelievable amount of work on 
behalf of Mrs. Crom and the co- 
horts whom she enthusiastically 
recruited, there came into being 
the Day in Court through which 
some 75,000 women came to know 
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PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES—Judge Noyes, 
right, accepts gavel at Detroit from retiring Chief, Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, Florida. 


the plight of children in the toils 
of the law and the fact that the 
Children’s Court was in danger 
of being “legalized” or “Bureau- 
rated” out of existence. 

Those of us on the defensive 
in the matter of this Court for 
Children, which the mothers and 
women of America, following the 
lead of Ben Lindsey and other 
lesser pioneers whose names have 
been forgotten may take hope that 
this Children’s Court shall not be 





PRINTED IN UNIONTOWN 


Printing company of the Journal 
and Yearbook is the Standard Print- 
ing Company of Uniontown, Pa. 

This firm has published the Jour- 
nal since its birth in 1949 and has 
maintained a very close relationship 
with the late Judge Schramm as 
well as the late Judge S. John 
Morrow, former secretary-treasurer 
of the Foundation. 

To get out this issue of the 
Journal-Yearbook extra staff was 
employed and the shop worked 
night and day so that the publica- 
tion could be in the hands of the 
judges at the mid-point in Sep- 
tember. 

Manager of the Standard Printing 
Company is Allen C. Spurgeon, 
young Uniontown business man 
and civic leader, a very close friend 
of the Juvenile Court national 
program. 
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destroyed by fair speaking 
“scribes” of autocratic and dicta- 
terial federal or state bureaus. 

So for this feat little Millie 
Crom of San Diego, California, 
received the highest honor that 
the Judges of Children’s Courts 
in America can bestow—the first 
Award for Meritorious Service 
ever to be presented to a layman. 

She thought she just came to 
tell about the project! 

To make the affair a bit more 
beautifully appropriate it, “just 
happened” that her husband, 
Arthur Crom of the Corvair Com- 
pany, and a big person in his 
own name, teen-age Carole and 
little Cindy who is all of four 
years of age, as well as Millie’s 
mother and father, were there to 





observe this unique honor that 
had befallen the family. 

So, with this aroused interest 
of mobilized motherhood and 
womanhood of America—perhaps 
this Court for Children will not 
be brushed away or swallowed up 
by those who integrate and or- 
ganize the life out of efforts to 
serve children. 





Judge Criswell Speaks 
At Junior Republic 

One of the speakers Satur- 
day, September 24 at the Penn- 
sylvania Junior Republic where 
Acting Executive Secretary Bill 
Gladden of the Foundation is 
superintendent will be Judge 
Walter Scott Criswell. 

The occasion is the dedication 
of a new annex to the institu- 
tion’s school facilities as well as 
the 10th anniversary of Gladden 
as superintendent. 

In making his address Judge 
Criswell will represent the na- 
tional Juvenile Court movement 
as well as representing the part 
which the late Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, close friend of Glad- 
den, would have taken in the 
proceedings. Judge Schramm 
always was present at a Grove 
City celebration. Dying on Sep- 
tember 5, 1959 after a sudden 
heart attack, Judge Schramm 
will be represented by Judge 
Criswell, who worked so long 
with him in national juvenile 
court activities and programs. 














Yearbook and Journal Combined 


At Detroit in June the Journal and Yearbook were ordered combined by 
a joint committee of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the 


National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


Idea was to combine the two publications into a large edition for the 


fall issue. 
the yearbook coming much later. 


Heretofore the two have been issued at different intervals with 


Hence in this issue of The Journal, you will have a section devoted to 
accounts of the Juvenile Court Judiciary with a condensation of law reviews 
as well as a portion made up of reports of the proceeding at Detroit. 
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Constitutional Revision 


The Honorable Chris Barnett, 
Chairman of the Committee for 
Constitutional Revision, reported 
an amendment to Article Three 
(3) Section one (1) of the Con- 
stitution, designed to provide for 
a President Elect on a motion to 
adopt the report of a Committee 
seconded by Judge Depuy of 
Pennsylvania. The matter was 
open for discussion and upon a 
motion to table and further dis- 
cussion the second was with- 
drawn and upon a showing of 
hands those in favor of the mo- 
tion were overwhelming. 


The Committee further report- 
ed an amendment to Section Three 
(3) of Article Three (3) of the 
Constitution pertaining to the 
matter of holding an election on 
the motion to adopt the report of 
a Committee seconded by the 
Honorable Dorr Davis on voice 
vote, the motion to amend the 
Constitution was carried. 

The query from the floor as to 
why the Constitution Revision 
Committee had not provided to 
have Chairman of the Foundation, 
member ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Council was explained and it was 
then moved by Judge Depuy, sec- 
onded by Barker, that the Chair- 
man of the Foundation should be 
made a member ex-officio of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council it was pointed out 
that as a Constitutional amend- 
ment it could not be passed be- 
cause it was not previously pub- 
lished and it was there upon 
moved by Judge Bennet of Ohio, 
seconded by Judge Bear of Idaho, 
that if the Executive Committee 
failed to follow the directive of 


the Council in amending the Con- 
stitution to so provide that such 
amendment should be on the call 
of the next annual convention. 
The motion was carried. Then 
introduced David Hunter a repre- 
sentative of the Ford Foundation 
and Efriam Gomberg, Chairman 
of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth for 1960, 
who were visitors to the sessions 
of the National Council. 

The Honorable Don J. Young, 
Jr., of Ohio made a report on the 
Committee on Juvenile Court 
Statutes; the detailed report of 
the Committee is filed herewith. 

Honorable James P. Gossett of 
Idaho, Chairman on the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation with State 
Councils recounts the experiences 
of his Committee in getting in 
touch with the various states of 
the Union and lamented the in- 
ability to contact some states, in- 
cluding the state of Kentucky. 
Whereupon Judge Jelly of Camp- 
bell County, Kentucky, reported 
for Kentucky and its now 100% 
membership in the Council. There 
was other floor discussion and a 
motion by the Honorable Walter 
Crisswell that the Committee be 
continued with the present per- 
sonnel and that the personnel be 
outmended as necessary, seconded 
by Lobel of Montana and carried. 


Judge Leonard L. Bart from 
Alabama attempted to present a 
resolution directed to the Alabama 
Council which they are now at- 
tempting to organize. Desired 
that a wire from our organization 
be sent he was ruled out of order 
by the Chair which asked him to 
get in contact with the President 
at the close of the meeting so that 
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some encouragement could be 
given by the Council to the at- 
tempt to organize. 

Judge Bellfatto, Chairman on 
the Committee on Co-operation 
with Federal Agencies and Legis- 
lation reported that his Commit- 
tee had met in Washington and 
followed up resolutions five (5) 
and six (6) of the Salt Lake City 
Meeting. That Senate Bill six 
ninety four (694) which was in 
the spirit of the Salt Lake City 
resolutions had passed the Senate. 
That as House Bill seven three 
three five (7335) amended to 
House Bill one two one-o eight 
(12108) the substance of Senate 
Bill six ninety four (694) was 
now out of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Welfare and before 
Rules Committee and that the 
Senate would concur in the House 
changes had some hope of passage 
during this session. That Mr. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, had been 
contacted and had given assur- 
ance that a working Juvenile 
Court Judge would be appointed 
to the Advisory Committee if as 
and when the Bill was passed. 

That the Committee had also 
had very fine meetings with Mr. 
Loach of the FBI who would be 
present at this meeting of the 
Council. 

He also called attention to the 
House Bill one one four five four 
(11454) relative to obnoxious ma- 
terial introduced by Mr. Oliver of 
Maine as being worthy of support 
by the Council. He closed by par- 
ticularly complimenting Judges 
Depuy, Gatling, Ketcham, Pan- 
coast, Dussia, Maples, Henry and 


(Please turn to Page 36) 
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Executive Committee— 


Council and 


Summary of an Informal Joint 
Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and the 
Trustees of the National Founda- 
tion held on the 20th of July A.D. 
1960, at the Hotel Statler Hilton 
beginning at 2:15 P. M. 


There were present Bowdon 
Hunt, President of the National 
Council; Judge Paul Alexander, 
Chairman of the Foundation, and 
the following members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or Trustees of 
the Foundation; Noyes, Tallak- 
son, Woolfolk, Conway, Executive 
Secretary Gladden, Clark, Reid, 
Rose, Davis, Felton, Hicks, Kauf- 
man, Cronin, Johnson, Scoggin, 
Connolly, Nicholas, Yaley, Conley 
and Simon. 


Judge Hunt said that one of the 
matters that should come up for 
the meeting was the matter of 
publications but due to the fact 
that Judge Riederer was delayed 
in getting here other matters 
might be considered until he ar- 
rived. 


Judge Alexander announced the 
appointment of a Nominating 
Committee for the Foundation 
Judges Harbert, Yehle, Felton, 
Noyes and Tallakson. 

The Executive Secretary Glad- 
den reported that he had a dis- 
cussion with the Grand Master 
Max Balcom relative to another 
Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Masons and that there seem to be 
some dissension about the Insti- 
tutes. 


Apparently Philadelphia would 
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Foundation 


like to hold them also Dickinson 
College. There is a possibility, but 
probably no Institute this year. 
He further reported the absence 
of the Treasurer of the Founda- 
tion, that the report of the Treas- 
urer would show that there was 
sixteen thousand, two hundred 
and seventy-five dollars and five 
cents ($16,275.05) on hand. His 
detailed written report of the op- 
erations of the Executive Secre- 
taries’ office will be made at the 
regular meeting on Friday. 


The Sarah Ellen Scaife Fund of 
a grant of twenty-five hundred 
dcllars ($2,500.00) provided we 
match it with other gifts total- 
ing seventy-five hundred dollars 
($7,500.00) was then placed be- 
fore the meeting, successive gifts 
of one thousand dollars ($1,000.- 
00) from Mr. Cohen had already 
been received; a grant of twenty- 
five hundred dollars ($2,500.00) 
from the Tarrell Fund for the 
Foundation for the use of the 
Council, five hundred dollars 
($500.00) was reported from 
Judge Hunt through a friend of 
his, and fourteen hundred dollars 
($1,400.00) was available from 
grants made by Detroit interests 
all of which were available to go 
into the Foundation Funds for the 
purposes of the Council. On mo- 
tion of Dorr Davis a Committee 
of three (3) was to report back 
on the matter of the receipt of 
the funds and Judges Kaufman, 
Conway and Rose were appointed 
and the motion was carried. 

Judge Riederer’s presence 
should be noted and he reported 
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on the publications, the gist of his 
report being in his letter. 

Judge Hunt outlined that the 
Journal was first issued in 1949 
when the Charter for the Foun- 
dation was then granted, the 
Journal has been issued on occa- 
sion ever since, sometimes in 
bulletin form; that under Judge 
Long a president’s news letter 
was published and in 1955 the 
bulletin first appeared under the 
Presidency of Judge Criswell; 
that the Yearbook has been pub- 
lished continually in some form 
since the beginning of the Council. 
The Bulletin, Yearbook and Jour- 
nal were all taken over by the 
Pennsylvania Masons but the pub- 
lication of the Journal was some- 
times erratic. Later Somebody’s 
Boy was also added by the Penn- 
sylvania Masons. Last year the 
Bulletin was discontinued and at 
the beginning of this year the 
president was in a dilemma and 
the News Letter was started. The 
cost of the News Letter is about 
one hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars ($124.00) per issue and is 
mailed to thirty-two hundred and 
eight (3,208) judges. The Year- 
book plus three (3) Journals at a 
cost of about one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) per Journal and the 
Yearbook costs twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1,200.00 to 
$1,500.00), depending on its size 
to mail out fifteen to sixteen hun- 
dred (1,500 to 1,600) copies. 

Conway then gave Himes Fi- 
nancial Report showing that there 
was sixteen thousand, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars and 





five cents ($16,275.05) on hand, 
of which three thousand, seven 
hundred and nine dollars and 
twenty-eight cents ($3,709.28) 
was earmarked for the Council, 
nine thousand, seven hundred and 
forty-four dollars and nine cents 
($9,744.09) was in the General 
Funds of the Foundation, and two 
thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and sixty-eight 
cents ($2,821.68) is ear-marked 
for the Florida group leaving a 
net amount of thirteen thousand, 
four hundred and fifty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents ($13,- 
543.37) for the Foundation and 
the Council. The Council has 
about seven thousand dollars 
($7,000.00) and with the gifts 
announced about sixty-five hun- 
dred dollars ($6,500.00) will be 
added or that there is on hand 
available for the Foundation and 
the Council the sum of nineteen 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty- 
three dollars and _ thirty-seven 
cents ($19,953.37) plus about 
seven thousand dollars ($7,000.- 
00) less Convention expenses or 
approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($25,000.00) for «he 
operation of the Foundation and 
the Council. 

Judge Conway moved that it 
was the consensus of this group 
that we could operate with the 
office of a full time Executive 
Secretary for the salary of twelve 
thousand dollars ($12,000.00) 
plus operating expenses of not 
less than seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($7,500.00) was sec- 
onded by Riederer. 

The Journal has been published 
four (4) times a year for ten (10) 
years except for three (3) issues 
in two (2) years. That the costs 
have varied and we must get other 
definite support over the long 
range basis. That it is necessary 
that we get a long range format 
relating to Council and Founda- 
tion activities. 


Davis says if it is the intent of 
the motion to immediately employ 
an Executive Secretary he was 
adamantly against it, if it was 
done with some planning he was 
for it. Woolfolk says that was 
spelling out the details too much 
before working out our plan. 

Judge Hicks then amended the 
motion to read as follows: 

“That it is the consensus of this 
group that we could operate with 
the office of a full time Executive 
Secretary with an adequate salary 
and adequate expense account for 
the period of one year with the 
funds now on hand.” 

The question was then put and 
the ayes were eighteen (18), no’s 
two (2). 

Riederer moved that it was the 
consensus of this group that a 
joint committee be appointed im- 
mediately to present plans to 
carry out the details of the Con- 
way motion to report back to this 
group. The ayes were sixteen 
(16) no’s two (2). The commit- 
tee was appointed with Riederer 
as Chairman, Rose, Woolfolk, 
Conway and Clark as members, 
Judges Alexander and Hunt as 
ex-officio members of the com- 
mittee. 

Judge Davis interposed an ob- 
jection on behalf of the Budget 
Committee; after general discus- 
sion it was decided that the Bud- 
get Committee should meet. 

Judge Yehle pointed out that 
West Publishing Company and 
the Robe Manufacturers will be 
suitable advertisers to help pay 
for the publication of the Journal. 

Gladden pointed out that new 
headquarters must be established 
which must be in Pennsylvania; 
Himes further recommended that 
the Secretary and Treasurer be 
separate individuals in the Trus- 
tees of the Foundation. 

The question of what the pub- 
lication should be was then dis- 
cussed and Judge Riederer point- 
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ed out that it was the recommend- 
ation of the Publications Commit- 
tee that there be one regularly 
published Prestige Journal which 
he further defined as something 
accepted by the same favor The 
American Bar Association Jour- 
nal and the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society and other 
like official publications were ac- 
cepted. That there should be some 
original articles in cases of inter- 
est discussed and also should pre- 
sent all present information now 
included in the publication of the 
Council and the Foundation. 

Woolfolk wanted to keep the 
present Journal. A motion by 
Judge Davis was abandoned and 
it was finally recommended that 
it be the consensus of this group 
that the Journal be published four 
(4) times in the next year. It 
was moved by Judge Yehle, sec- 
onded by Nicholas and carried. 

It was then moved by Judge 
Clark that the Yearbook be pub- 
lished as an early edition of the 
Journal, seconded by Johnson and 
carried. 

It was moved by Johnson that 
it be the consensus of this group 
that the publications be essential- 
ly limited to one publication the 
Journal, seconded by Conley. 

Judges Riederer and Nicholas 
both spoke on the motion urging 
that the President not be bound 
on the News Letter and Woolfolk 
rests himself in favor of the News 
Letter. Rulon Clark likewise spoke 
for the News Letter as did others, 
the motion was finally amended 
to read as follows: 

That it is the consensus of this 
group that the publications be es- 
sentially limited to one (1) pub- 
lication, the Journal, that the 
Journal be available to the Presi- 
dent, for his News Letter, but he 
shall be at liberty to issue such 
additional News Letters as he 
may desire. 

(Please turn to Page 45) 
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The Committee was appointed 
by the Chairman of the Founda- 
tion and by the President of the 
Council for the purpose of report- 
ing back on certain procedural 
aspects which appeared not to 
have been fully covered by other 
standing committees, and to sug- 
gest some long-range plans for 
both the Council and the Founda- 
tion. 

The Committee was appointed 
in a joint session of the trustees 
of the Foundation and the Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
of the Council on Monday, June 
20th. It has met rather continu- 
ously since that time, has con- 
sulted with others, and has had 
the excellent cooperation of the 
heads of the two respective bodies. 

The Committee recommends to 
the Council and its Executive 
Committee and to the Foundation 
and its Trustees as follows: 


1. That a program be adopted 
for the ensuing year which 
emphasizes the promotion of 
the objectives and purposes 
of the Council and the Foun- 
dation through the promo- 
tion of the state councils in 
those states in which they 
do not presently exist and 
through assistance and clos- 
er liaison in those states in 
which the councils presently 
exist. 


2. In that connection, it is sug- 
gested that a committee of 
the Council-Foundation ap- 
pointed by the responsible 
leaders thereof prepare a 
longer-range program which 
may be promoted by outside 
financial assistance involv- 
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ing state, regional and na- 
tional institutes for juvenile 
court personnel, including 
judges; the Day in Court 
program; the Juvenile Court 
internship project; forums 
and other programs in co- 
operation with institutions 
of higher learning, including 
promulgation of regular 
courses in schools of social 
work and law schools; and 
a public relations program 
calculated to cast the proper 
image of our work that will 
make it possible to receive 
greater attention and assist- 
ance locally and nationally. 


. That the Executive Commit- 


tee of the Council take such 
steps as it deems appropriate 
to cause the by-laws of the 
Council to be amended to 
provide that the business of 
the Council may be trans- 
acted in between the annual 
meetings by a steering com- 
mittee composed of the duly 
elected officers — consisting 
of the past-president, presi- 
dent, president-elect, 3 vice- 
presidents, secretary and 
treasurer —instead of the 
Executive Committee. 


. That the Foundation take 


such steps as may be neces- 
sary to alter its Constitution 
and by-laws to provide that 
its government shall be by 7 
trustees, 4 of whom shall be 
the past-president, presi- 
dent, president-elect, and 
treasurer of the Council and 
3 trustees elected at large for 
a 3 year term on a staggered 
basis, and that said trustees 
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shall select such officers for 
such terms as they deem nec- 
essary for the transaction of 
Foundation business. 


. That the president and 


chairman take such steps as 
may be necessary to contract 
for the employment of a full- 
time Executive Secretary for 
the Council-Foundation upon 
such terms as may be deemed 
appropriate by them with 
the advice and consent of the 
Executive committee to as- 
sist him in the screening of 
possible executive secretaries 
and the selection of one; and 
that the said committee be 
authorized to meet, with 
their expenses paid, as fre- 
quently as necessary to ac- 
complish the above purposes. 


. That pending the acquisition 


of a full-time Executive Sec- 
retary, that the heads of the 
Council-Foundation shall be 
authorized to contract with 
the present Executive Secre- 
tary on the same financial 
basis as previously existed 
with the understanding that 
said part-time Executive 
Secretary may be called upon 
to serve also in editing of the 
Journal, and that his em- 
ployment may be terminated 
at will by the governing 
bodies of the Council-Foun- 
dation. 


. That the president shall con- 


sult with such eminent tax 
counsel as shall be selected 
by him, with a view to apply- 
ing to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for tax-exempt status 
for the Council; and to that 





end, that the president shall 
be authorized, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to take 
such stepffis as may appear 
appropriate after consulta- 
tion with such legal counsel 
to change the by-laws or the 
organizational status of the 
Council. 


Your Committee asks that a 
copy of this report be filed with 
the Council and the Foundation 
and the governing bodies of each, 
as well as the joint group at 
which the Committee was ap- 
peinted, and that it be discharged. 


Respectfully submitted by: 
(Signed) 
CLAYTON W. ROSE, 
BYRON B. CONWAY, 
RULON W. CLARK, 
W. W. WoOoLFOLK, and 
HENRY A. RIEDERER 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Present Judges Hunt, Hicks, 
Clark, Felton, Woolfolk, Reid, 
Johnson, Cronin, Noyes, Conolly, 
Tallakson, Nicholas, Rose, Alex- 
ander, Scoggin, Davis, Riederer, 
Simon. 

It was moved by Hicks, sec- 
onded by Felton that the money 
donated by Detroit interests be 
received by the Foundation for 
the use and benefit of the Council, 
the motion was carried. 

It was moved by Connolly, sec- 
onded by Tallakson that every 
Judge be billed annually for his 
dues on an annual basis, the mo- 
tion was passed. 

The matter of the new adminis- 
trative endeavoring to publish a 
directory after the first of Jan- 
uary, 1961, was moved by Wool- 
folk, seconded by Hicks, and the 
matter of the costs of the direc- 
tory was brought before the body, 
and the motion lost. 


The bills of Duval County, 
Florida, in the sum of approxi- 
mately one hundred and eighty 
dollars ($180.00) which were au- 
thorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee by mailed vote were pre- 
sented and was moved by Davis, 
seconded by Woolfolk, that they 
be paid. 

Judge Hunt called the attention 
of Executive Committee to the 
fact that David Hunter of the 
Ford Foundation would probably 
be present during the next day or 
two at meetings of the group and 
also Efriam Gomberg, Director of 
the White House Conference, who 
is interested in movements such 
as ours, would also be present and 
members were urged to get ac- 
quainted with each of these gen- 
tlemen and further their interest 
in the National Council in any 
way possible. 

President Hunt further an- 
nounced that the new President, 
The National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, would meet with us 
Friday as well as Mrs. Crum, 
Chairman of the Day in Court 
program, was moved by Nicholas, 
seconded by Woolfolk, that the 
Day in Court program be con- 
tinued in co-operation with the 
National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs if they so desired. 


It was reported by the Treas- 
urer that the present membership 
is sixty-two (62) more than it 
was at this time last year and that 
more than double as many have 
paid the full five dollar ($5.00) 
memberships; it was moved that 
the Treasurer’s Report be re- 
ceived and filed by Judge Hicks, 
seconded by Felton and passed. 

It was moved that the expenses 
of the Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Gladden, be approved on 
motion of Judge Felton, seconded 
by Riederer, unanimously passed. 

The President indicated that 
there was a possibility of a defi- 
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ciency in the budget set-up for 
this year, which deficiency might 
amount up to two hundred and 
fifty dollars ($250.00). It was 
moved by Davis, seconded by 
Johnson that any deficiency in 
the budget up to two hundred and 
fifty dollars ($250.00) be author- 
ized to be paid by the treasurer, 
motion was passed. 

The matter of the bills from the 
International Association Youth 
Magistrates for dues allegedly in- 
curred was discussed and the 
President reported his action in 
advising them that our associa- 
tion had never subscribed to the 
association in the matter pre- 
scribed and that all of our meim- 
bers joined the organization as 
individuals and not as representa- 
tives of our organization or au- 
thorized to act for it. It was sug- 
gested that the proceedings of the 
International Association as made 
available to us will be of- 
fered to our members for sale and 
all proceeds arising from the sale 
remitted to the Internationa! As- 
sociation. 

The Letter of the Young Demo- 
crats requesting or offering our 
association to have representa- 
tives at the Biltmore Hotel on 
June 21st for the purpose of sug- 
gesting matters for the Democra- 
tic Platform in which we are in- 
terested was discussed. House 
resolution twelve one-o eight 
(12108) which is in principle the 
same as Senate Bill six nine four 
(694) heretofore enforced by our 
Association in principle were dis- 
cussed and it was moved by Davis, 
seconded by Cronin that a tele- 
gram be sent to the Platform 
Committee Meeting advising them 
of our having endorsed Senate 
Bill six nine four (694) in prin- 
ciple and thanking them for their 
interest in youth and invitation to 
our organization to participate in 
the meeting. 

It was moved by Woolfolk, sec- 
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onded by Felton, duly passed that 
House resolution twelve one-o 
eight (12108) be passed to the 
Resolution Committee for appro- 
priate action for the recommenda- 
tion that Resolution Committee 
favorable report outside resolu- 
tion to be acted upon by the or- 
ganization as a whole. 
Respectfully submitted 


The following telegram was ad- 
dressed persuant to the motion 
passed : 


Advanced platform hearings 
Democratic Party, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, New York. 


ATTENTION: Richard J. 
Murphy 
Re: Your invitation to appear 


before your committee in inter- 
est of youth STOP Executive 
Committee in first session today 
regrets inability to have repre- 
sentative appear STOP We here- 
tofore indorsed in principle pro- 
gram set forth in Senate Bill six 
nine four (694) now pending as 
modified in Rules Committee of 
House STOP Your interest in 
behalf of youth and invitation to 
our organization is deeply ap- 
preciated. 


Signed : 
National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Conference was called to 
order by President G. Bowdon 
' Hunt. 

Invocation was delivered by the 
Reverend Joseph Kopera, Pro- 
testant Chaplin Wayne County 
Juvenile Court. The Honorable 
Nathan J. Kaufman, Host Judge 
welcomed the Judges present who 
introduced the Honorable James 
Lincoln the new Detroit Juvenile 
Court Judge who succeeded him 
and Lieutenant Governor John B. 
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Swainson, of Michigan was then 
introduced and his remarks are 
extended as follows: 

It is a sincere privilege for me 
to extend my warm personal and 
official greetings to National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
From Governor Williams, who is 
unable to be present today, I have 
a cordial welcome to Michigan to 
all our out-of-state visitors and I 
express for him and myself our 
deep appreciation of the splendid 
work being done by our Juvenile 
Court Judges of Michigan. 

As an attorney, a former legis- 
lator, and as a state official, I 
am aware of the problems which 
our Juvenile Court Judges must 
solve every day. Our Judges must 
be the embodiment of justice, un- 
derstanding, kindliness, _ strict- 
ness, influence for good, and at 
the same time command the re- 
spect of children and parents. I 
must congratulate the voters of 
America for seeing in you Judges 
these qualities and electing you to 
the Juvenile Court Benches. 

The future of the world will be 
molded by our youth of today. It 
is the responsibility of each of us 
to see that they have the guidance 
and example which will encourage 
them and develop them into out- 
standing leaders. 


This present age of the atom, 
jet propulsion, and space vehicles 
has eliminated provincialism. In 
terms of travel time, distances 
have shrunk so that any spot on 
the globe is a next door neighbor 
to the United States. No longer 
can we restrict our thinking to 
our own locality. We cannot limit 
it to the state or the nation. What 
we do and the progress we make 
in our own lives and in our own 
communities will, in some way, 
have an effect on the entire world. 

It is these changes in our mode 
of living that places an increas- 
ingly important responsibility on 
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our Judges of Juvenile Courts. 
When we read in Saint Luke: 

“Wisdom is justified by all her 
children,” we can think properly 
of our Juvenile Courts. 

The wisdom which is shown by 
you and your fellow Judges, is re- 
flected in the rehabilitation of our 
youth who, of necessity, have con- 
tact with the Juvenile Court. You 
have made it possible for those 
who might have become orphans 
of society to develop into useful 
citizens. You have given them op- 
portunity to exemplify what Ro- 
bert Louis Stevenson wrote so 
many years ago: 

“To be what we are, and to be- 
come what we are capable of be- 
coming, is the only end of life.” 

It is quite appropriate that this 
Council is holding an internation- 
al meeting at Detroit concurrent 
with our Michigan Probate and 
Juvenile Court Judges Associa- 
tion. 

We feel that in our program of 
child guidance clinics, our Hau- 
thorn Center, the improvements 
in our Boys’ Vocational School, 
our Children’s Charter which is 
in a formative stage, Wayne 
County Shelter, that Michigan 
and Michigan Judges are making 
particular progress in working 
with Juveniles who need special 
consideration and attention. 

As in our Mental Health pro- 
gram where Governor Williams 
has stressed a program of: 

“Of brains not bricks,” so have 
state agencies and the Juvenile 
Court Judges sought to provide 
facilities, material and_intelli- 
gence, to rehabilitate juveniles 
who require help. 

It is a privilege to cite the out- 
standing work of Judge Nathan J. 
Kaufman, who is Juvenile Court 
Judge here in Wayne County from 
1953 until his appointment this 
year to the Wayne County Circuit 
Court. As your host, Judge Kauf- 





man serves as an example for you 
and I know he will gladly share 
with you his council and experi- 
ences because of his deep interest 
in our youth. I know the diffi- 
culty Judge Charles Kaufman had 
in reaching the decision to accept 
appointment to the Circuit Bench. 

It took him from work he loves 
to which he devoted so generously 
his time and a great talent. 

As Juvenile Judge, he carried 
forward the wonderful work 
started by his predecessor, Su- 
preme Court Justice George Ed- 
wards whom you will hear this 
noon. Judge Kaufman and Justice 
Edwards are men dedicated to 
assisting those in need of the help 
which can be provided through 
the facilities of our Juvenile 
Courts. 

As successor to Judge Kaufman 
in the Juvenile Court, Judge 
James H. Lincoln, I know, will 
carry on this excellent program. 

If anyone has any doubts about 
how much the world depends on 
the youth of the United States, he 
has only to recall the days of 
World War II. I soldiered with 
young men still in their teens. 
Some men I understood fully the 
reasons for combat, but all of 
them were willing to bear arms 
because they knew that their 
country and the free world needed 
them. 

It is of stuff like that which 
make our American youth the 
best in the world. You Judges 
have the responsibility of seeing 
that each boy or girl who comes 
before you is given the guidance 
and the opportunity which will 
permit the reaching of the full 
potential of his or her capability. 
In this you have done outstanding 
work. The future will hold even 
greater success for you, I am con- 
vinced. 

Each of you strives to bring 
each child a better life so that in 
later years none can say as Fran- 


cis Thompson wrote in the Hound 
of Heaven: 
“I stand amidst the dust of 
mounded years 
While mangled youth lies dead 
beneath the heap, 
My days have crackled and 
gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sud- 
den starts upon a stream” 
End of address by Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Judge Kaufman then intro- 
duced Mary Beck, who is presi- 
dent of the Board of Supervisors 
of Wayne County. In her remarks 
she stated that it was a great 
pleasure to meet with the Judges 
and to substitute for an absent 
Mayor. That she should feel re- 
sentment against us because on 
two occasions she had sought the 
office we hold, that she however 
instead had great admiration and 
awe for the experience and knowl- 
edge with which we had to ad- 
minister our courts. She further 
stated that she hoped we would 
see a little bit of Detroit, a little 
old lady two hundred and fifty 
years old. That while there was 
much face lifting going on, she 
regretted the Convention facility 
now in the process of construction 
was not ready, she added there 
was much more to living than the 
physical. The task of we Judges 
in terms of helping youngsters 
face the facts of life amidst the 
world problems and transition 
from space on top of the natural 
teenage problems that our task 
seemed almost insurmountable, 
that she hoped we Judges had fun 
but that our Conference we re- 
newed our interest in our work. 

The Honorable Robert Folley, 
President of the Michigan Judges 
Association was then introduced 
for brief remarks of welcome. 

Judge Elliot Hudson, President 
of the Canadian Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, of Halifax, 
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Nova Scotia was then introduced 
and brought greetings from the 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
of Canada. 

Judges from Massachusetts, 
Key West, Florida, San Francisco, 
Anchorage, Alaska; were then 
asked to rise and stand to show 
the four corners of the states 
from which the Judges present 
had gathered. 





STATE STATUTES 


“This committee respectfully 
reports that it hasn’t done a very 
good job, because of its Chair- 
man’s inability to delegate respon- 
sibilities,” came the announce- 
ment from Chairman Young. 

The work of this Committee 
consists of three parts. The first 
is to assemble copies of the juve- 
nile court statutes of all of the 
states. The second part is to make 
a comparative analysis of the sta- 
tutes. The third part is to make 
the information thus obtained 
available through the National 
Council, whenever legislative 
changes are being considered in 
any state. The burden of the 
third part of the work falls on 
Judge Tallakson’s Law Advisory 
Committee, the States Statutes 
Committee acting as a source of 
reference to the Law Advisory 
Committee. 

At present the State Statutes 
Committee is somewhat more 
than two-thirds through the first 
part of its work. Statutes of 
thirty-seven (37) states are now 
on file. Statutes of an additional 
six (6) states are in the process 
of being copied, and copies of sta- 
tutes of four (4) more states have 
been promised, but not yet re- 
ceived. Requests for copies of the 
statutes have beer sent to judges 
in every state. 

One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered is that in some states there 
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is no general juvenile court law, 
but each juvenile court is sep- 
arately created and has its own 
set of statutes. Other states have 
both a general juvenile court law, 
and several special laws govern- 
ing courts in large cities. 

Another difficulty is that in 
some states the Committee has not 
been able to locate a judge suffi- 
ciently interested to answer cor- 
respondence on the subject. This 
may be more the fault of the Com- 
mittee in making its selection 
than of the judiciary of the state. 

Attached to this report is a list 
of the states whose statutes have 
been obtained, a list of the states 
whose statutes are in process of 
being obtained, and a list of the 
states where the Committee has 
had no luck so far. The last list 
is the important one, for perhaps 
some judges from the states on it 
will see the list and give the Com- 
mittee a hand. 

Hopefully, the Committee be- 
lieves that it will soon be able to 
get to work on the second part of 
its project, and that it won’t be so 
slow about it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Committee on State Statutes 


Don J. Young, Jr. 
Chairman 


LIST No. 1 
STATUTES OBTAINED 


Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten-- 
nessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 
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LIST No. 2 


STATUTES IN PROCESS OF BEING 
OBTAINED 


Alabama, Alaska, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and ‘l'exas. 

Federal. 


LIST No. 3 
STATUTES STILL NEEDED 


Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. 


White House Conference 


The meeting reconvened under 
the direction of Judge Bowdon 
Hunt, who introduced Judge Tai- 
lakson to report on the White 
House Conference. 


Significant was the fact that 
there were 47 Juvenile Court 
Judges present. He called partic- 
ular attention to the resource ma- 
terial concerning the problems of 
Children and Youth which was 
made available in advance, as well 
as grass-root state findings, Reso- 
lution No. 539 and 541 were par- 
ticularly directed to and in sup- 
port of our Courts. 

Judge Tallakson promised to 
give us a more detailed report to 
be included in the Year Book. In 
the course of his talk, Judge Tal- 
lakson quoted many inspiring 
comments, and stated that con- 
clusions of the White House Con- 
ference indicated that a terrific 
upsurge of interest in the prob- 
lems of children and the problems 
that concerned our Courts. 

Judge Bruce P. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Time and Place 
Committee, which consisted of 
Judges Davis, Ketcham, Barker 
and Anderson reported that the 
next meeting of the Council would 
be held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, between the dates of June 
20th and 25th, in 1961 and that 
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in 1962 the committee recom- 
mended that Cleveland be the con- 
vention city. 





RESOLUTION 


Resolutions to provide more 
effective leadership in work to- 
ward prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and study of improved 
operation of detention homes for 
children were two headliners 
from sessions reported by Judge 
B. Gordon Gentry. 

Other resolutions adopted by 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges included those of 
respect to the memory of Justices 
Schramm and Wylegala, as well 
as of appreciation for the effec- 
tive convention and to Executive 
Secretary William D. Gladden for 
services to the Council and Foun- 
dation. 

The Washington, D. C., resolu- 
tion regarding progress for that 
area’s Juvenile Court was passed 
unanimously, and also adopted 
were the following—of apprecia- 
tion to the city fathers of Detroit 
for their hospitality; to convene, 
in the next national convention of 
the Council, in San Francisco in 
1961; of need concerning camps 
for delinquent young people ; reso- 
lution of due process and lawyers 
in matters of delinquency. 

Referred for greater study were 
the two leading resolutions—both 
headline topics, concerning the 
need for more effective leadership 
toward prevention and for study 
of improved operation of deten- 
tion homes. 

That the 25th anniversary con- 
ference be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was unanimously recommended. 

Following are actual copies of 
the resolutions, printed in full, 
and a summary concerning their 
adoption. 





CANADIAN CO-WORKERS 


The following resolution was 
adopted at the Banquet: 

WHEREAS THE HONORABLE 
J. Eliot Hudson, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, President of the 
Canadian Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges has met with the 
National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges of the United States 
throughout this past week 

AND WHEREAS, he has been 
among us, and with us, and mani- 
fested the same curiosity, interest, 
and intelligence that all of us have 
had at the first meeting of The 
National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges we attended. 

AND WHEREAS his presence is a 
testimonial to the longest border 
between foreign nations without 
a gun, guard, or other hostile 
evidentuary sign 

Now THEREFORE be it resolved 
that the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges of the United 
States is honored by the presence 
of J. Eliot Hudson, President of 
the Canadian Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, and we thank the 
Canadian Council for having sent 
their friendly President, and ex- 
tend our gratitude to him person- 
ally for attending this conference 
and having been so much one of 
us 

THE RESOLUTION was unani- 
mously carried. 

THE ANNUAL Banquet was held 
at the Wayne Room of the Hotel 
Statler Hilton with the Honorable 
G. Bowdon Hunt, retiring Presi- 
dent in charge. The Invocation 
was delivered by the Rev. Harry 
Wolfe. 

THE HONORABLE NATHAN 
KAUFMAN, Host Judge, intro- 
duced those Judges at the Head 
Table as well as others who had 
contributed much to the success 
of the Convention. 

The Honorable Judge Nathan 
Kaufman introduced the Mayor 


of Detroit who had earlier not 
been able to attend the meetings, 
who made brief remarks. Judge 
Bowdon Hunt then introduced 
persons at the head table, officers 
or persons of the Council, all who 
had contributed to the success of 
the Convention; the Honorable 
Judge Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln 
of Detroit, who were co-host; the 
newly elected president Alfred J. 
Noyes and Mrs. Noyes; Paul Alex- 
ander, retiring Chairman of the 
Trustees and National Founda- 
tion, Judge Bicek of Chicago; 
Judge Walter Criswell, Frank 
Nicholas, past President of the 
Council; Henry Riederer, Presi- 
dent Elect of the Council; Leo 
Yehle, Chris Barnett, W. W. 
Woolfolk, the Secretary, Byron B. 
Conway, and Mrs. Arthur Crom, 
Arthur Rue of the Juvenile Court 
staff who had done yeoman work 
for Nathan Kaufman, in handling 
details of the Convention through- 
out the Convention ; Clayton Rose, 
the Honorable Philip Gilliam, 
Judge Hudson, President of the 
Canadian Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges was also introduced 
and on the introduction of the 
Secretary, the resolution relative 
to Judge Hudson was read and 
passed. 


Gilliam Introduced 


Judge Bowdon Hunt then in- 
troduced Judge Philip Gilliam, 
Chairman of the Meritorious 
Awards Committee, to make the 
presentation. 

“Bowdon, you have done a won- 
derful job as President of this or- 
ganization and everyone is proud 
of what you have accomplished.” 

MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARDS 
were presented to Mrs. Millie 
Crom and Judge Paul Alexander. 

Judge Gilliam remarked that 
Newton Baker said the highest 
courage is the courage to be a 
superior person. 
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The importance of the extra- 
ordinary person is to be extra- 
ordinary before you die and St. 
Paul proves it, he said, in respond- 
ing, Judge Alexander stated he 
wished he could deserve it and 
all he can say is, “I reciprocate.” 

Following the Banquet were 
dancing and entertainment by 
Samuel Wolfe and his Orchestra. 

In the course of his remarks, 
the retiring President G. Bowdon 
Hunt called attention to the fact 
that there were five charter mem- 
bers in the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges present: 
Judge Yaley, Judge Alexander, 
Judge Criswell, Judge Harford 
and Judge Bicek. 

The seven past Presidents of 
the National Council were pres- 
ent: Judges Alexander, Bicek, 
Criswell, Nicholas, Gilliam, Bar- 
nett and Yaley. All of them have 
contributed a great deal to the 
Council. Under the motion of 
Walter Criswell, presented and 
duly carried. Mildred Crom was 
elected to honorary membership 
in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges because of the 
“Day-in-Court” program she 
headed for the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as a na- 
tional project with the Council. 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


“Of the Committee named, only Judge Phillip 
A. Anderson of Crookston, Minnesota and the 
Chairman were present, so the President ap- 
pointed three additional members: Judges Dorr 
Davis, Orman Ketcham, and Burrell Barker. 

In accordance with the action of the Confer- 
ence last year, the 1961 Conference will be htid 
in San Francisco, California, approximately from 
June 20 to June 25 inclusive. 

For the third time, invitations were received 
from Ashville, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and, for the second time, from Dallas, Texas. 
Those were backed strongly by the Judges con- 
cerned and it is recommended that they be given 
serious consideration by the next committee. 
Other, less forma’, invitations were received from 
various jurisdictions. 

However, for various considerations, including 
the recommendation made by the Committee last 
year and the fact that it is the residence of our 
President Emeritus, Judge Harry L. Eastman, it 
is recommended that the 25th Anniversary Con- 
ference of 1962 be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Pete Henderson 
Chairman 
(Referred to a Committee for Study) 


“Whereas the problems affecting neglect and 
delinquency of children are increasing and the 
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present treatment facilities and programs are not 
adequate to effectively cope with them, and 

Whereas there is a recognized need for a legal 
entity at the County, State and National level to 
communicate with or contact all agencies who 
have to do with the welfare and treatment of 
children and to receive funds both public and 
private, and: 

Whereas there now exists at the local level 
the Juvenile Court a legal entity and at the Na- 
tional level the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, Inc., a legal entity and there is a need at 
the state level for a Juvenile Court Judges Com- 
mission composed of Juvenile Court Judges; 

Therefore be it resolved that the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges at its twenty- 
third annual conference, in Detroit, Michigan, 
June 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1960, endorse and 
recommend the enactment of a law in each state 
creating a Juvenile Court Judges Commission to 
be composed of Juvenile Court Judges.” 


(ON THE ROTATION OF JUDGES 
IN COURTS FOR CHILDREN) 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTION LAWFULLY AS- 
SEMBLED THIS 24th DAY OF 
JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 


WHEREAS, a judge who pre- 
sides over the Courts for Chil- 
dren, where the lives and destiny 
of children and youth are in- 
volved, special training, skills and 
experience are essential, as well 
as a personality with a keen mind 
and sympathetic heart; and 

WHEREAS, in many jurisdic- 
tions, there exists the practice of 
rotating judges from one division 
to another on a sort of arbitrary 
basis, on the apparent theory that 
judges are like interchangeable 
parts in a machine; and 

WHEREAS, many judges are 
unfitted by temperament, attitude 
and outlook to serve in Children’s 
Courts, either flinching at and 
fleeing from the harrowing or 
tragic problems of such service, 
thus causing any insight or skill 
derived from such experience to 
be lost; and 

WHEREAS, there are few 
courses on the legal principles, the 
legal history, the practices, or the 
procedures and methods of the 
Juvenile Court, in any of the Law 
Schools of the land; therefore, 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
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RESOLVED, that in jurisdictions 
where judges are rotated, it is the 
consensus of this Council that 
Judges for services in Courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction in cases of way- 
ward or neglected children should 
be selected to that field of service 
for reasons of personal qualities 
of interest in and sympathy for 
the plight of such children, and 
who have manifested such inter- 
est and sympathy in their per- 
sonal and professional lives, and 
who are more motivated in such 
service as a mission and oppor- 
tunity, rather than a position of 
prestige or as a stepping stone to 
more lucrative positions. 


TO ENDORSE LEGISLATION 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTION LAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 25th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, the standing and 
reputation of the Juvenile Court 
established by the Congress to op- 
erate in the Nation’s Capital is of 
concern to the entire Juvenile 
Court movement of the Unitea 
States ; and 

WHEREAS, said Court’s effi- 
ciency and value to its local com- 
munity’s children and families as 
well as to the entire country are 
disgracefully impaired because, 
among other things, the volume of 
business creates an impossible 
hearing load for its present sole 
judge ; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
in convention assembled at De- 
troit, Michigan, endorse legisla- 
tion now pending or hereafter in- 
troduced in our national Congress 
designed to increase the number 
of judges or hearing officers, or 
both, provided for said Court. 
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RESOLUTION #7 
(Referred to a Committee for Study) 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTION LAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 24th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, the national crime 
rate has shown large increase for 
several years; and 

WHEREAS, the annual cost of 
crime and delinquency exceeds 
$50 billion; and 

WHEREAS, Juvenile Delin- 
quency is caused primarily by 

(a) deficiencies in family 
life and child and youth 
training, and 

(b) inadequate community 
services and protection, 
and 

(c) lack of community inter- 
est; and 

WHEREAS, our national 
strength lies basically in moral 
integrity, family adequacy, and 
proper training of all children and 
youth; and 

WHEREAS, crime and delin- 
quency are inimical to our nation- 
al well being; and 

WHEREAS, this is a matter of 
great National importance and 
concern; 

NCW THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED, 

1. That this Council and its in- 
dividual members hereby resolve 
to engage in leadership in, and 
work toward, the Prevention of 
Delinquency. 

2. That this Council record it- 
self as recognizing that these ob- 
jectives primarily require 

(a) The focusing of national 
attention upon and the pro- 
mulgation of a national plan 
and program for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 
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(b) A “work job” incumbent 
upon each local community 
and all of its local citizenry, 
agencies and services. 

3. That a program for Preven- 
tion of Delinquency be hereby 
adopted as our National Program. 

4. That this program be placed 
in effect as rapidly as possible 
throughout the entire nation. 

5. That this program be aided 
by the instigation of pilot and 
demonstrative programs in local 
areas of various regions of the 
Nation. 

6. That this Council, together 
with the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation sponsor such pro- 
grams, provide adequate staff, 
services and facilities therefore, 
aid in education, demonstration 
and communication of knowledge 
thereabouts and press forward 
persistently toward these aims. 

7. That each local juvenile court 
owes a duty to participate in, or 
cooperate with, its own local com- 
munity effort as a good member 
of its local delinquency prevention 
team therefore, so as to all work 
cooperatively toward the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 

8. That the degree and manner 
of participation and/or coopera- 
tion in community effort toward 
prevention of delinquency be left 
entirely to the discretion of each 
local community. 

9. That the respective legisla- 
tures and administrative officers 
of the various states be respect- 
fully requested to aid this pro- 
gram in such manner as may be 
locally necessary to afford both 
enabling legislation and financial 
support. 

10. That the charitable founda- 
‘tions of this nation be respectfully 
requested to immediately give 
substantial aid toward this pro- 
gram. 

11. That all citizens, associa- 
tions and facilities within the 


nation be requested to join with 
us on a cooperative, partnership 
basis, to aid the Prevention Pro- 
gram. 


APPRECIATION TO MR. GLADDEN 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTIONLAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 24th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, WILLIAM D. 
GLADDEN, our Executive Secre- 
tary, has most generously given 
of his time and energies to the 
advancement of the programs and 
policies of both our National 
Council and the Foundation, dur- 
ing which time he cheerfully 
served without remuneration and 
strove mightily for the welfare 
and success of both the Council 
and Foundation; therefore 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that we express our 
appreciation to said WILLIAM D. 
GLADDEN for his selfless devo- 
tion to our cause. 


RESOLUTION #9 
(Referred to a Committee for Study) 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTION LAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 24th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, the efficient op- 
eration of detention homes is of 
utmost importance in the proper 
administration of the Juvenile 
Court in its program of correction 
and rehabilitation of the wayward 
youth brought to its attention; 
and 

WHEREAS, many courts do 
not have a detention home; and 

WHEREAS, there are many 
courts without detention home 
facilities; and 
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WHEREAS, there are other 
courts that need to strengthen 
their program and personnel ; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the President 
of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges appoints a 
special committee to make a study 
of detention homes and prepare a 
manual on practice, procedure and 
personnel for distribution to the 
members of the Council. 


TO ESTABLISH CAMPS 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
CONVENTIONLAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 24th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, our greatest na- 
tural resource is the youth of our 
land, and; 

WHEREAS, employment of our 
youth is one of our great pressing 
problems, and; 

WHEREAS, there is a very 
large number of youth between 
the ages of 16 and 18 who are out 
of school and find it impossible to 
secure employment, and; 

WHEREAS, there is now pend- 
ing in Congress legislation as- 
signed to establish work-education 
youth conservation camps to help 
solve the problems of youth; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
urges the passage of the legisla- 
tion now pending to establish 
camps for the education and con- 
servation of our natural re- 
sources, not the least of which is 
our youth. 


TO PUBLISH JUVENILE COURT 
PRINCIPLES, PROCEDURE 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JU- 
VENILE COURT JUDGES IN 
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CONVENTION LAWFULLY 
ASSEMBLED THIS 24th DAY 
OF JUNE, 1960, AT DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN, that: 

WHEREAS, there still exists a 
lack of understanding among a 
considerable number of lawyers 
as to the PHILOSOPHY, PRIN- 
CIPLES AND OBJECTIVES of 
Juvenile Courts—resulting in fre- 
quent criticism that due process 
and constitutional rights of chil- 
dren are being violated by reason 
of the informal procedures of 
these courts, and; 

WHEREAS, it is the belief of 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges that the services of 
lawyers should be welcomed in 
Juvenile Court cases, and that 
every effort should be made to 
make constructive use of lawyers’ 
participation — especially their 
ability in helping families to un- 
derstand and accept the Court’s 
plan for the child; and 

WHEREAS, a better under- 
standing by lawyers and Judges 
cf Juvenile Court philosophy, 
principles and procedures would 
greatly enhance Juvenile Court 
administration ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that all state asso- 
ciations of Juvenile Court judges 
be urged to prepare and dis- 
seminate to judges and lawyers 
of their states pertinent material 
in pamphlet or other suitable 
form, explaining the philosophy, 
objectives and procedures of the 
Juvenile Court, and the role of 
the lawyer in implementing these 
principles and procedures. 


TRAFFIC CASES 


WHEREAS, the jurisdiction of 
the Juvenile Court regarding the 
processing of traffic offenders, 
who are children, is being chal- 
lenged in some places; and 

WHEREAS, it is the consid- 
ered opinion of this Council that 
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children who commit traffic of- 
fenses can best be heard and pro- 
cessed in the forum of the Juve- 
nile Court; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED BY THE NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES IN CONVEN- 
TION AT DETROIT, MICH- 
IGAN, ON JUNE 24, 1960, that 
it reaffirm the position that has 
been previously taken that all 
juvenile traffic cases be heard 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court. 


CONVENTION PLANNERS 


WHEREAS, many persons and 
organizations in the State of 
Michigan have contributed to the 
success of the 23rd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges; and 

WHEREAS, the many cour- 
tesies and assistance rendered by 
these persons and organizations 
in Detroit, Michigan and else- 
where, have made this convention 
one of the most pleasant and pro- 
ductive of any of the conventions 
held by this organization; and 

WHEREAS, many persons 
have given unselfishly of their 
time to participate in the program 
of this Convention; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED BY THE NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES IN CONVEN- 
TION ASSEMBLED AT DE- 
TROIT, MICHIGAN, ON JUNE 
24, 1960, that this Council extend 
its appreciation and hearty thanks 
to all of those who have contri- 
buted to the success of the con- 
vention and particularly the fol- 
lowing persons and organizations: 
Co-Hosts: 

Judge Nathan J. Kaufman 

Mrs. Nathan J. Kaufman 

Judge James H. Lincoln 

Mrs. James H. Lincoln 

Staff Members of Wayne Coun- 
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ty Probate Court — Juvenile 
Division 
Shelby Photo Engravers 
American Mailers and Binders 
Legal Chronicle 
Budman Sash and Heating Co. 
Artcraft Lithograph Co. 
Fred Burton Abstract Co. 
National Wholesale Drugs 
Aluminum Co. of America, 
Mr. C. W. Welles 
American Motors Corporation 
Mr. George Romney 
Ford Motor Company, 
Mr. Henry Ford II 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co., 
Mr. Raymond T. Perring 
National Bank of Detroit 
Parke-Davis Company 
The Upjohn Co. of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
United Automobile Workers 
The Statler-Hilton Hotel 
The Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Michigan 
NOW THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED that the appreciation 
of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges be extended to 
each and every person and organi- 
zation of Detroit, Michigan, and 
elsewhere who participated in 
helping to make this an outstand- 
ing convention. Copies of this 
resolution be sent the respective 
parties hotel. 
The Resolutions Committee 
Hon. W. W. Woolfolk, 
Chairman 
Hon. Vera I. Black 
Hon. Paul Alexander 
Hon. O. D. Howell 
Hon. Frances Sleep 
Hon. Gordon Gentry 
Hon. Frank Voelker 
Hon. Angel M. Empierre 
Hon. Joe Sanders 
Hon. Holland M. Gary 





RESOLUTIONS 


Judge B. Gordon Gentry re- 
ported for the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and the Resolution, rela- 











tive to the Court situation in 
Washington, D. C. It was moved 
by Gentry, seconded by Criswell, 
then adopted unanimously. 

Resolution #7, relative to 
Leadership and work toward pre- 
vention, was moved by Gentry 
that it be referred to a special 
committee for study and report, 
seconded by Felton, and so or- 
dered. 

Resolution #8, relative to the 
services of William Gladden was 
moved for adoption by Gentry, 
seconded by Bicek, and carried. 

Resolution #9, relative to De- 
tention Homes, was moved by 
Gentry to be referred to commit- 
tee for special study, seconded by 
Anderson, and Judge Alexander 
in speaking on the question in- 
dicated the seeming lack of knowl- 
edge of judges of available ma- 
terial to them. The motion to 
refer was carried. 

Resolution #10, relative to es- 
tablishment of Camps for delin- 
quents, moved by Gentry, sec- 
onded by Alexander, was adopted. 

Resolution #11, relative to due 
process and lawyers in delin- 
quency matters, was moved for 
adoption by the committee, sec- 
onded by Alexander, and carried. 

Resolution #12, relative to traf- 
fic, moved by the Committee it be 
adopted, seconded by Barnette, 
was adopted. 

Resolution #13, relative to the 
host city for the conference, was 
moved by the Committee, sec- 
ended by Davis it be adopted, was 
adopted. 

Resolution #14, relative to the 
Moore plan, was recommended for 
referral by the Resolution com- 
mittee, seconded by Felton, and 
so carried. 

Resolution No. thirteen (13) 
Re Conference, was moved by the 
Committee, seconded by Dorr 
Davis and adopted. 


Resolution No. fourteen (14) 
relative to the Moore Plan, was 
moved that it be referred to the 
Committee for study, seconded by 
Felton and passed. 


Byron Conway presented the 
Treasurer’s report which was 
filed, stated it was significant 
that the membership included now 
Judges from north-eastern states, 
and that there were more mem- 
bers and it was due to the Day in 
Court program, and he gave spe- 
cial tribute to Bill Gladden the 
Executive Secretary, Judge Rose 
and Judge Hunt. Judge Criswell 
proposed a resolution of thanks, 
seconded by Judge Alexander and 
passed. 

Judge Criswell seconded by 
Simon moved a resolution to 
G. Bowdon Hunt for services be- 
yond the call of duty, seconded by 
Alexander and passed. 


The written report of the 
Budget Committee having been 
previously reported having Bud- 
gets number one (1) Budgets 
number two (2) Judge Dorr 
Davis as Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee proposed that 
Budget number one (1) be 
adopted with authority vested in 
the Executive Committee to work 
with the Foundation Trustees and 
that two-thirds (*%) of the Execu- 
tive Committee could vote to op- 
erate on Budget number two (2) 
it was seconded by Judge Depuy. 
Conway amended that number one 
(1) be adopted and that the event 
of employment of an Executive 
Secretary or other sufficient rea- 
sons may be authorized to amend 
by majority vote of the Executive 
Committee using Budget two (2) 
as a guide. The amendment was 
accepted and passed. 

Further motion was made au- 
thorizing the expenditure of such 
mailing costs as were necessary 
for mailing the speeches. 
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The newly elected Executive 
Committee meet immediately fol- 
lowing the closing session, Judge 
Noyes presiding, present, Cronin, 
Felton, Henderson, Conway, Gos- 
sett, Kaufman, Hicks, Connolly, 
Riederer, Reid, Woolfolk, Rose, 
Simon. 

Henderson moved we continue 
the present system of Executive 
Committee meetings, it was sec- 
onded by Gossett and passed un- 
animously. 

It was moved that a full time 
Executive Secretary with reason- 
able office expenses be authorized 
and passed. 

Judge Riederer raised the tax 
questions and Kaufman moved 
that Noyes, Ketcham and Reid 
make inquiry and try to get the 
tax question settled but not spend 
over five hundred dollars ($500- 
.00) seconded by Conley and 
passed. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 





Meeting in Webster Hall, 
Pittsburgh 

On September 16 and 17, mem- 
bers of the executive committee of 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and the board of 
directors of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation are meeting in 
Webster Hall, the Pittsburgh 
hotel used so many times by the 
late Judge Gustav L. Schramm 
for the Pittsburgh Institute of the 
Juvenile Court Judiciary. 

Purpose of the joint conference 
is to select a successor to Judge 
Harry Lindeman as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation, Judge Lindeman, 
elected in Detroit in June, finding 
it impossible to serve. 

Other important business of the 
National Juvenile Court move- 
ment will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the judges in the executive 
committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Council. 
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Parade of States 


The Parade of States was 
chaired by the Honorable Clayton 
Rose and conducted through three 
(3) sessions consecutively given 
here the first of which began on 
the 20th day of June at 2:45 P. M. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama had one Judge present 
Leonard Burk of Sheffhope, who 
reported that Alabama was meet- 
‘ing this week in an attempt to 
form a State Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, that the Depart- 
ment of Child Welfare in Alabama 
was working on a Service of Pro- 
cess to aid in getting service in 
children’s laws cases. 


ALASKA 


Judge Hugh White of Anchor- 
age, reported that the State 
Courts are only four months old 
in Alaska and they have no Juve- 
nile Council as such, so far they 
have no solutions only problems. 
That 50% of the population in 
Alaska was under the age of 
eighteen (18) and that ten (10) 
Judges in the various Court levels 
in Alaska had Juvenile Court 
jurisdiction. His own attendance 
at this meeting was a result of the 
communications from Judge Gos- 
set of Idaho and that he was 
designated by presiding Judge of 
the Supreme Court to represent 
Alaska at this meeting. 


ARIZONA 


No Judges were present. There 
was a written report filed, no As- 
sociation has yet been organized. 


ARKANSAS 
Judge Mary B. Nash of Little 
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Rock, reported the Juvenile 
Courts are generally under the 
County Judge, seventy-five (75) 
of them in the state. Counties of 
fifty thousand may have a ref- 
eree, a Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges is needed as well as a Con- 
stitutional amendment. Their 
challenge is to get action. 


CALIFORNIA 


(Coming Convention at San Francisco 


By M. 1. CRONIN, Judge 


With tentative dates set for 
June 20-23rd, Convention Plans 
tor California in 1961 are already 
in process, according to Judge 
Melvyn I. Cronin, of the Superior 
Court, Juvenile Court and Youth 
Guidance Center at San Fran- 
cisco. 

He reports there are two hun- 
dred and sixty (260) Superior 
Court Judges eligible plus one 
hundred (100) Municipal Court 
Judges who have some Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction and only twelve 
(12) members of the Council. It 
would be difficult to develop new 
Juvenile Court Council in Cali- 
fornia, but that all their Judges 
are watching the work of the 
Committee studying the system 
and the possible change in the 
Juvenile Court system with some 
effort to change the philosophy 
of the Juvenile Court to more ad- 
visory system. There are many 
tentative proposals and they will 
have to be watched carefully as a 
result of a report of a three year 
study soon to be made. 

In California there is no sep- 
arate and distinct Juvenile Court. 
Juvenile Court Judges are all 
Judges of the Superior Court, 
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which is the Trial Court of Gen- 
eral Jurisdiction, and are as- 
signed to the Juvenile Court Di- 
vision by the Presiding Judge. In 
the larger counties of the state 
there is sufficient work to justify 
the assignment of Judges for full 
time to the Juvenile Court. In Los 
Angeles there are two, with one 
Commissioner and five Referees, 
and in San Diego, Alameda and 
San Francisco, one full time 
Judge. In some of the counties, 
however, another Judge is as- 
signed part time for a day or two 
per week to assist when the load 
requires it. In San Francisco two 
Referees—man and woman—are 
appointed by the Court and assist 
in hearing the cases. In fact, 90% 
of the cases are heard originally 
by the Referees. 


There does not seem to be any 
serious thinking amongst the 
Judges or others in this State in 
favor of setting up a separate 
Juvenile Court system. Most 
Judges, lawyers, probation offi- 
cers and social workers think it 
is unnecessary and would not 
serve a good purpose. 

The accent is on preserving and 
maintaining the Juvenile Court as 
a judicial tribunal rather than to 
allow it to become a social agency. 
The trend in California is towards 
simplifying the trial Courts. Not 
too long past a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which 
had for its purpose the streamlin- 
ing of the lower or inferior court 
jurisdiction, so that now it can be 
said that there really are just two 
trial court jurisdictions—the Su- 
perior Court and the inferior or 
Municipal Court. 

As I indicated at the Conven- 

















tion in Detroit, there does not 
seem to be any desire to set up a 
separate Juvenile Court State In- 
stitute. 

It is thought here that the best 
way to secure proper Juvenile 
Court operation is to assign from 
the Court panel a Judge who is 
desirous of sitting there. Most 
Superior Court Judges are not. 
But sufficient are interested in 
the work and concerned with 
human and social problems to 
such an extent that they will de- 
vote themselves to developing a 
knowledge and an awareness of 
social and behavioral sciences, 
skills and techniques so that they 
are better able to use them in the 
determination and disposition of 
juvenile cases. 

The difficulty in our State, 
then, in the main is that not too 
many Superior Court Judges pre- 
fer the Juvenile Court assign- 
ment. Those of us who have 
served in San Francisco and other 
large counties recently, and who 
have had the assignments for long 
enough periods of time I believe 
nevertheless feel that the present 
system is more desirable than a 
separate Court jurisdiction. 

In San Francisco where | have 
served as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for almost seven years, 
with the aid of two full time 
Referees and a well organized 
professional staff and administra- 
tive set up, I believe that not 
much is lost when a new Judge 
is assigned to the work because of 
the continuity of professional ad- 
vice and assistance. 

Though our system may have 
its deficiencies I am sure that 
very few desire a change by set- 
ting up any distinct tribunal. 

The juvenile problem, both de- 
linquency and neglect, has in- 
creased tremendously throughout 
our State. In 1959 there were 
51,921 delinquency referrals, 
which was an increase of 5.6% 


over 1958. At the present time 
state-wide it appears the increase 
is about the same. 

I feel from talking to many of 
the California Judges interested 
in Juvenile Court work that they 
would like to be better instructed 
in the law and techniques of pro- 
cedures and treatment. To that 
end many of us feel that some- 
thing like a permanent advisory 
board of Juvenile Court Judges, 
appointed by the Chairman of the 
State’s Judicial Council, who is 
the Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, might be estab- 
lished, and through it develop 
rules of practice and procedure 
for the Juvenile Court which 
would tend to stabilize and make 
uniform, as far as desirable, stan- 
dards of practice and disposition. 
In addition, present thinking by 
those who are interested in re- 
vamping the Juvenile Court Law 
cf our State is to make provision 
to enable Juvenile Court Judges 
and Referees to attend regional 
conferences and institutes, where 
the purpose and philosophy of the 
Juvenile Court would be basically 
and thoroughly expounded, and 
where desirable practices and pro- 
cedures would be submitted for 
study and examination. 

I feel that if assurance of good 
attendance at the next Convention 
of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges in our city can 
be given far enough in advance, 
we would be able to stimulate 
much more interest in Juvenile 
Courts out here in California than 
ever before. On the other hand, 
it would be disappointing if the 
showing did not live up to the ex- 
pectations of those whom we are 
trying to encourage to become 
members of our organization. 

The headquarters for the next 
Convention will be at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, which is, we 
feel, in a desirable location from 
which those who come can go to 
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any part of San Francisco and the 
Bay Area easily and conveniently. 

Any suggestions from any of 
the Judges throughout the coun- 
try as to how and in what manner 
we may make this convention 
more interesting and attractive 
would certainly be appreciated, 
and I would suggest that any 
thoughts along this line be com- 
municated to President Alfred 
Noyes or me personally. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado County Judges 
Association is headed this year by 
the Hon. Roscoe Pile, County 
Judge of Jefferson County. Sixty- 
three County Judges, plus the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, and the Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Denver are elig- 
ible for membership. 


Current paid membership is 
placed at 40 judges, a decline 
from preceding years, which may 
be attributed in part to the fact 
the majority of the judges are not 
lawyers. The January meeting 
passed a resolution that all 
County Judges must be lawyers 
and for that reason we may have 
some broken noses. 

The Colorado Judicial system is 
facing an overhaul due to the low 
salaries attributable to the many 
judges of small counties, and also 
to unreasonably low work loads 
because of the small population in 
many Counties. The current cen- 
sus ranks Denver with a half 
million population; five other 
major counties have more than 
100,000; four rank between 50- 
100,000, but fifty-three counties 
have populations around 20,000 
or less, with four counties having 
less than one thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is quite possible the 
County Judge will become a thing 
of the past and much thinking is 
directed to placing the Juvenile 
Courts under the District Courts, 
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with consequently fewer judges. 

The office of Judicial Adminis- 
trator was created a little more 
than a year ago, and Clyde Martz 
of the University of Colorado on 
leave from the University has 
since last September first done a 
tremendous job of determining 
the work loads of the Courts. 

A Manual for County Courts 
has been published, and distri- 
buted, with Clerks of the County 
Courts having one meeting to go 
over it. 

The County Judges at Redstone 
went over it, and it is planned 
after the forthcoming election 
when all County Judges in the 
State face election, to have a 
meeting on call of the Supreme 
Court, for a three-day Institute at 
the University of Colorado to go 
over duties vested in the County 
Judges. There is also to be a Judi- 
cial Council of all Judges in the 
State on October 12th. 

Progress is being made in Colo- 
rado. 

The law by which the State 
reimburses Counties employing 
qualified probation officers up to 
$200 per month per officer was 
fully implemented as of July. It 
has already resulted in upgrading 
the thinking of Judges to secure 
and employ qualified personnel. 
Qualifications include a College 
Degree, with one year of graduate 
work or experience in social work, 
psychiatric, psychologic or related 
fields. 

New definitions and clarifica- 
tion of the laws relating to delin- 
quency were passed by the legis- 
lature, giving Juvenile Courts 
jurisdiction at eighteen years of 
age and under, except for traffic 
offenses. 

A new Juvenile Parole board is 
now getting under way. Judges 
of eight counties will benefit by 
a $1,000 salary raise, to $10,500 
as of the new terms beginning 
next January. 
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Hopes for better recognition of 
Judicial salaries are also enter- 
tained as the result of the work of 
the Judicial administrator, as well 
as by reason of the studies of the 
Legislative Council, and a Joint 
Legislative Committee which will 
report to the legislature in Jan- 
uary. 


CONNECTICUT 


No Judges present. The three 
(3) Judges of the Connecticut 
Juvenile Court are all members of 
the Council. 


DELAWARE 
No Judges present. No report. 


FLORIDA 


Judge Russel Thomas reported 
that they have had four (4) two 
(2) day training sessions on 
Counciling and one (1) two (2) 
day training session on training 
help. The Council wrote, pub- 
lished and distributed fifteen 
thousand (15,000) copies of This 
We Can Do. Four seminars or in- 
stitutes were held at each of the 
Law Schools in Florida. Counsel- 
ors in Florida Courts have in- 
creased 30 per cent. They are 
planning an institute for new 
Judges and thrity-five (35) or 
one-half of the counties in Florida 
participated in the Day in Court 
Program. 


GEORGIA 


Judge Price of Athens reported 
there are twenty-six (26) Juve- 
nile Courts with juvenile jurisdic- 
tion only. They are attempting to 
get a youth authority separate and 
apart from Welfare. 


HAWAII 


A written report shows that 
there were five Judges who are 
all members of the Council. They 
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are planning to have a State 
Council soon. There were no 
Hawaiian Judges present at this 
session. 


iDAHO 


Five Judges from Idaho were 
present at this meeting. Judge 
Bear reported that there were 
forty-four (44) Judges all mem- 
bers of the Council. County 
Judges are Probate and Juvenile 
Judges, there are only four (4) 
paid Probation Officers in the 
whole state. There is a school for 
delinquents at Buford which the 
Judge reported is sort of a town 
that: 

“If you get a black eye every- 
one knows how you got it.” Reso- 
lutions passed at their meeting 
called for: 

1. A tax on alcohol, for an Al- 

coholic’s program. 

2. For curfew law. 


3. For an increase in salaries. 


ILLINOIS 


Two Judges were present. Mur- 
phy of Lewistown reported, add- 
ing that there is no Juvenile or- 
ganization as such. There are a 
hundred and two (102) counties, 
a hundred and two (102) Judges, 
sixty (60) members of the Illinois 
Association. Largely the Juvenile 
problem has been left to shift for 
itself, it is a secondary duty. A 
new reception center has been 
opened of the diagnostic type and 
a new adoption statute has been 
put into effect. 


INDIANA 


Four Judges were present, 
Judge Sid Cleveland reported that 
there are eighty-four (84) Juve- 
nile Court districts, they have 
increased from a hundred and 
twenty-four (124) to a hundred 
and ninety-four (194) officers in 
the Probation Department. Sal- 
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aries have been increased, there 
are two exclusive Juvenile Courts, 
a new Juvenile Center has been 
set up in Indianapolis at a cost of 
two million dollars ($2,000,000- 
.00). The Indiana Court Council 
on delinquency has been active in 
the past year, they are planning 
an institute in August at Wabash 
College; they now have twenty 
(20) members in the National 
Council. 


IOWA 


None present. Written report 
shows there are ninety-six (96) 
District Court Judges who serve 
except in three (3) Municipal 
Courts where the Judges are des- 
ignated to serve by the District 
Judges. Usually in rural counties 
the District Judge appoints a 
Sheriff to investigate. 


KANSAS 


There are five (5) Judges pres- 
ent, Judge Vickers reported there 
were one hundred and five (105) 
Probate and Juvenile Judges all 
members of the National Council. 
They have a new Juvenile Code, 
they are trying now to get the 
bugs out of it. In the field of 
Mental Health they have a ninety 
(90) bed adolescence unit at To- 
peka and there is now Legislation 
pending to double it. The recidi- 
sion rate is about 5% in the State 
Boys Training School in Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


One Judge present, 100% mem- 
bership Judge Jolly reported. The 
problem in Kentucky is that there 
are one hundred and twenty 
(120) County Judges who have 
to look after everything. Many 
counties are small, the large coun- 
ties appoint Trial Commissions 
but they do have a Diagnostic 
Center and a Youth Authority in 
the state. 


LOUISIANA 


Two Judges present, Chris Bar- 
nett reports that progress con- 
tinues. A Youth Commission has 
helped a great deal, they have 
some separate Juvenile Courts 
and are increasing now the num- 
ber of separate Juvenile Courts 
with additions in New Orleans, 
Freeport, Baton Rouge, and the 
entire New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. Most of the Judges are 
members of the State Association 
and through it members of the 
National Council. 

It was reported that there were 
no Judges from Maine present 
and no report available. 


MARYLAND 


It was reported from Judge 
Noyes that they had one present. 
The State Association was meet- 
ing this week, was completing 
rules for procedure in Juvenile 
Courts, money had been appro- 
priated for a half million dollar 
Detention Home, during the past 
year they had opened the first 
Diagnostic Center available only 
to Juvenile Courts. The residen- 
tial treatment center for children 
under fourteen (14) was avail- 
able, plans were being made for 
residential treatment center for 
children over the age of fourteen. 
A residential treatment center for 
children over the age of fourteen 
(14) was building; there was ex- 
cellent success within the state 
with the Day in Court program. A 
new school of social work had 
been developed at the University 
of Maryland which they hope will 
provide many trained personnel 
in the Courts of Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Paul Connolly, Council has one 
hundred and four (104) members 
and is in its fifth year of exist- 
ence. 
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At the conclusion of the annual 
meeting a seminar on porno- 
graphic literature and associate 
subjects was held. Judge Walter 
D. Allan of Worcester is the new 
President. New Legislature ex- 
tended jurisdiction of the Massa- 
chusetts Courts over Capital of- 
fenses. An institute is planned at 
the Law School at Boston Univer- 
sity open to all personnel working 
with Juvenile Courts. 


MICHIGAN 


Judge Doran of Flint, Mich- 
igan, reported there are eighty- 
three (83) counties with ninety- 
two (92) Probate and Juvenile 
Judges, 100% membership in the 
National Council, a few are not in 
the five dollars ($5.00) dues class. 
The main Winter Meeting plus 
the Summer Meeting now being 
held consider their various prob- 
lems ; where there are two Judges 
of a Court having joint jurisdic- 
tion one takes exclusive Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction. There is a 
Committee of the Association 
working with the Bar Association 
on adoptions. The salaries of 
some Judges were raised as well 
as those of staff members. The 
Children’s Charter of Michigan 
Incorporated is in the nature of 
a Foundation to aid Court services 
for children by gifts made di- 
rectly to the foundation. 


MINNESOTA 


Judge Anderson reported there 
were eighty-four (84) Probate 
and Juvenile Judges and three (3) 
District Judges with Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction. A new code 
was passed in 1959 establishing a 
state wide probation service to 
begin the first of July 1960. 
There is 100% membership in the 
State and National Council. The 
training program sponsored by 
the University of Minnesota is 
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being organized, also regional 
workshops are now being started. 


MISSOURI 


Judge Riederer reported an an- 
nual institute at the University of 
Missouri for Judges and workers 
is being set up. The Association 
met in St. Louis with the Judicial 
Committee. Joe Crain of Ozark, 
Missouri, is the new President. 
There will be three (3) institutes 
this fall, one in St. Louis, one in 
Kansas City and one in central 
Missouri, to explain the Missouri 
code of Juvenile Court Law. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Luther Maples reported the Bar 
Association has for the first time 
in history appointed a Youth 
Court Commission of Judges. A 
written report of the activities 
has been filed. 


MONTANA 


Judge Lobel reported there 
were two (2) Judges from Mon- 
tana present and 100% member- 
ship in the National Council. 
There is no separate Association 
in Montana, that within their 
District Judges Organization 
there was a Committee on Juve- 
nile Court Judges. He reported 
that in one Judicial District cases 
were tried by teenagers instead of 
the Court. There is an Advisory 
Commission mandatory by law in 
the state. The Day in Court was 
highly successful, T.V. was used 
in one district in connection with 
the program. In the area of pre- 
vention they were increasing their 
schools. In placing delinquents 
in private schools because of the 
lack of institutions some Judges 
had worked out a program where 
the county paid one-half and the 
Welfare paid one-half the place- 
ment of a delinquent in a private 
school. It was his personal psy- 
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chology that no youngster is born 
bad unless he was abnormal. 
There was a decided need to ex- 
plain the Juvenile Court Philoso- 
phy. He has created a trust fund 
from honorariums as a result of 
his talks, which trust funds are 
used for youngsters in institu- 
tions, he’d also had help from 
others for these trust funds in 
order to provide funds for these 
youngsters who are more or less 
lost, system now set up and doing 
a worth while service. 


TEXAS 


Five (5) Judges from Texas 
were present at the meeting, the 
Juvenile Judges Association has 
ferty-one (41) members in the 
National Council. A hundred and 
fifty (150) Districts, two hundred 
and four (204) County Judges all 
have some Juvenile jurisdiction. 
They had a forum last year and 
they will have another one at the 
University of Texas in October. 

Judge Lewis F. Russell, Dallas, 
reports: 

“In connection with the Annual 
Meeting of the State Bar of 
Texas, an institute on Family Law 
was held at the Rice Hotel in 
Houston, Texas, on June 29th, 
1960. Gordon R. Carpenter of 
Dallas presided at this institute 
and the program included the fol- 
lowing papers, ‘“Adoption-Prob- 
lems and Procedures by Sproesser 
Wynn of Fort Worth, Texas; Cus- 
tody and Support Problems by 
Hon. Hawthorne Phillips, Judge 
of the 107th District Court, 
Brownsville, Texas; Conflict of 
Laws Relating to Migratory Di- 
vorces by John S. Bradway, Pro- 
fessor of Law, California Western 
University, San Diego, California, 
who is Secretary of the Section 
of Family Law, American Bar As- 
sociation; Tax Problems Incident 
to Divorce and Property Settle- 
ment by Harold G. Wren, Profes- 
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sor of Law, Southern Methodist 
University School of Law, Dallas, 
Texas; and a Panel Discussion 
moderated by the Hon. Claude 
Williams, Judge of the 160th Dis- 
trict Court, Dallas, Texas, and 
including Hon. Jerome Kolander, 
Judge of the Domestic Relations 
Court, Amarillo, Texas; Hon. 
J. W. Mills, Judge, Domestic Re- 
lations Court, Houston, Texas; 
and Hon. Beth Wright, Judge, 
Domestic Relations Court of Dal- 
las, Texas.” 


He also said that the annual 
meeting of the State Bar of Texas, 
a Section of Family Law of the 
State Bar of Texas was created 
and Hon. Hawthorne Phillips, 
Judge of the 107th District Court, 
Brownsville, Texas, who has long 
been active in Juvenile and family 
matters was designated as its 
first Chairman. 

Judge Phillips has also served 
as Chairman of the Texas Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, which 
will hold its annual meeting at 
the time of the Texas Judicial 
Conference which will be held in 
Galveston, Texas, on September 
28th, 29th and 30th, 1960. 


Big Texas Institute 


The 15th Annual Institute on 
Children and Youth will be held 
at Camp Waldemar near Kerr- 
ville, Texas, August 28th through 
September 2nd. The theme an- 
nounced for this institute will be 
“Operation Follow Through — 
After the White House Confer- 
ence—What?” This institute is 
well atttended by Juvenile Court 
Judges, Probation Officers, Juve- 
nile Officers and Welfare Work- 
ers. 

The University of Texas and 
the Texas Council on Administra- 
tion of Justice are jointly spon- 
soring a Juvenile Judges’ institute 
to be held at the University of 
Texas Law School in Austin, Oc- 





tober 27th through October 29th, 
1960. Dean Page Keaton of the 
University of Texas Law School 
is Chairman of the Committee 
planning the institute and invita- 
tions will be extended to some 
fifteen to twenty Juvenile Judges 
over the state. 

We in Texas feel that there is 
an increased interest in the work 
of the Juvenile Courts and the 
courts handling family problems, 
and that this interest will be stim- 
ulated and continued by the above 
mentioned meetings to be held 
during the coming year. 

With best personal regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
Lewis F. Russell 


UTAH 


Judge Rulon Clark reported 
that there is a state-wide Juvenile 
Court system, consisting of six 
(6) districts with six (6) Juve- 
nile Court Judges all full time. 
Judge Garth is the new Juvenile 
Court Judge of Salt Lake City. 
The Judges meet quarterly, all 
pay their full dues to the National 
Council. All had a Day in Court 
program. The Third Institute of 
Rocky Mountain Juvenile Court 
Judges was held at Provo this 
past spring. They also conducted 
a series of lectures on Juvenile 
Court Law at the University of 
Utah Law School. 

Vermont, no report. 


VIRGINIA 


The Juvenile Court Law was 
set up in 1922, in 1934 the JP’s 
were abolished and the County 
and Juvenile Court Judges were 
established with ninety-two (92) 
or more Judges having Juvenile 
Court jurisdiction. Nine (9) are 
present at the meeting, they have 
a 100% membership in the Na- 
tional Council. 


WASHINGTON 


The state of Washington was 
reported by Judge Bertil Johnson, 
written report was filed. The 
Juvenile Courts are manned by 
Superior Court Judges, one Judge 
is selected by the others but there 
is no rotation. There are nineteen 
(19) members in the Juvenile 
Court Council, they have matters 
now before the Legislature to 
amend the Juvenile Code and the 
Adoption Laws. 


WEST VIRGiNIA 


Judge Arlos Harford reporting. 
Two new special Juvenile Courts 
were created independent of any 
agency. There is no separate 
Juvenile Court organization but 
the Judges are organized for over 
all jurisdiction. Most Judges 
have Juvenile jurisdiction in the 
fifty-five (55) counties. There 
are three (3) different Courts 
given Juvenile jurisdiction in re- 
spect to traffic cases. The Justice, 
Municipal, as well as the Juvenile 
Court. This they regard as a 
backward step. 


WISCONSIN 


Judge Gunn reported that there 
are seventy-three (73) members 
of the Wisconsin Association. By 
law, they all pay their dues to 
State and National Council. Dues 
are paid by the Boards of County 
Commissioners. The Juvenile 
Court Service Manual was pro- 
duced during the past year, his 
statistical report and News Letter 
are produced, they meet semi- 
annually. 


WISCONSIN 
Membership Fee Stressed 


“In view of the fact that con- 
tinued existence of the Council 
and Foundation depends upon in- 
terest shown by judges through- 
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out the United States who have 
Juvenile Court jurisdiction, it is 
my opinion that a $5 membership 
fee is an absurdly low fee. Mem- 
bership for the Wisconsin Board 
of Juvenile Court Judges is $20. 
Membership in the American Bar 
Association is $15 and in the Wis- 
consin Bar Association, also $15. 
The community in which I live is 
highly organized and the paper- 
mill, foundry and stove manutac- 
turing workers pay union dues in 
excess of $50 annually.” 

These are the words of Judge 
Byron W. Conway, Wisconsin 
Rapids. His report continues as 
follows: 


By BYRON B. CONWAY, Judge 


As of today there are 1401 paid- 
up members in the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges for 
the year 1960. Of that number, 
693 are state association members 
who have paid only $1.00. The 
balance of 708 are fully paid 
members. I am not satisfied with 
the total membership of 1401 but 
I am pleased with the knowledge 
that more than half of the paid-up 
members this year are fully-paid 
members. We have sent state- 
ments to all judges who have juve- 
nile court jurisdiction, twice dur- 
ing 1960. I do not know whether 
it will be profitable to send state- 
ments again. The other officers 
of the organization can help make 
that decision. 


Need for Assistants 


I have never attended a meeting 
of juvenile court judges at which 
the discussion has not come 
around to the fact that our sal- 
aries are not what they should be 
and that we are not given the 
auxiliary services we need. It has 
always seemed to me that our 
salaries will take care of them- 
selves and services we need will 
be forthcoming when we perform 
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best with what we now have and 
the general public is alerted to our 
needs, 

That awakening of the general 
public cannot be done by each one 
of us individually, but it can be 
done by a strong organization 
which produces literature, activi- 
ties such as the Day In Court 
Program, and publicity that will 
catch the public’s eye. 

In order to improve the services 
that we are performing we need 
such help as “Guides For Juvenile 
Court Judges,” “The Standard 
Juvenile Court Act,” and “The 
Standard Family Court Act,” 
scholarly articles that we can get 
from the Journal and as important 
as anything, attendance at both 
the national and state meetings 
where we sit around and talk with 
other judges. 


Some scattered few juvenile 
court judges in the United States 
were in social work before they 
became judges but most of us 
were practicing lawyers with an 
ordinary pre-law education and 
then a course in law. 

Very few of us had any partic- 
ular training for this work and it 
has occurred to me many times 
that I have never been inside a 
juvenile court other than the one 
over which I was presiding with 
the sole exception of a court in 
Pittsburgh which I, of course, at- 
tended while at the Mason Insti- 
tute there. 

It seems to me that it is the 
height of egotism and arrogance 
for a man to assume juvenile court 
jurisdiction and to feel that he 
can properly discharge his duties 
without the help of literature and 
counseling that he can get from 
other judges through membership 
in a strong national group. 

We all feel responsibilities as 
heavy as those carried by anyone 
in judicial positions in this coun- 
try. We owe it to the children that 
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come before us and to the com- 
munity which we serve to make 
ourselves more competent through 
a strong national organization. 


WYOMING 
Nobody present, no report. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Written report filed, verbal re- 
port was made by Judge Gladis 
Lasa, she is a native of Puerto 
Rico, a Lawyer, her salary is 
twelve thousand dollars ($12,000) 
a year. The Juvenile Court Law 
is based on the Standard Act, was 
passed in 1955. The Constitution 
of Puerto Rico was approved by 
the people of Puerto Rico as well 
as by the United States Congress 
and is known as the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

The Judiciary Article provides 
for unified judicial system, full 
authority for the Supreme court 
to adopt rules of evidence in civil 
and criminal procedure. The 
Juvenile Court Judges are as- 
signed to that position therefore 
Juvenile zones established manned 
each by one Judge. Complaints 
filed around thirty-nine hundred 
and seventy (3,970) in one year. 
Social Services or an Officer of 
the Court Administrator instead 
of the Courts themselves. The Di- 
rector is a psychiatric social work- 
er, there are centers for treatment 
under the Bureau of Health. 





Yearbook and Journal Combined 


At Detroit in June the Journal and 
Yearbook were ordered combined by a 
joint committee of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the Na- 
tional Juvenile Court Foundation. 

Idea was to combine the two publi- 
cations into a large edition for the fall 
issue. Heretofore the two have been 
issued at different intervals with the 
yearbook coming much later. 

Hence in this issue of The Journal, 
you will have a section devoted to ac- 
counts of the Juvenile Court Judiciary 
with a condensation of law reviews as 
well as a portion made up of reports of 
the proceedings at Detroit. 
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Constitutional Revision 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Inge for their hard work, advice 
and council and attendance at 
meetings in Washington at their 
own expense. 

The Honorable Thomas Tallak- 
son, Chairman of the Law Ad- 
visory Committee reported for the 
Committee by a detailed written 
report, the discussion which fol- 
lowed indicated that this Commit- 
tee should be combined in a joint 
Committee with the Honorable 
John J. Young and it appeared 
that substantial progress had been 
made in the two fields of compil- 
ing Juvenile Court Statutes of all 
the states as well as getting the 
decisions of the Courts of all the 
states together. Written report 
was filed. 

Honorable Dorr Davis, Chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, 
submitted the report of the Com- 
mittee in writing which provides 
for one of two alternate budgets, 
desired to have no recommenda- 
tion made at the present time 
until further could be had and 
discussion by the Council. 

The President reported the 
gifts of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars ($2,500.00) to the Founda- 
tion when the Turral Fund trans- 
mitted by a letter from Harry 
Lindeman, former President of 
the Council. It was moved by 
Davis, seconded by Felton that 
the Secretary be directed to write 
a letter of thanks to the Turral 
Fund Trustees for their further 
generous gifts to the Council. A 
letter from the Sarah Ellen 
Scaiffe Foundation was further 
reported by the President which 
called for a matching gift of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000.00) a 
tender of a twenty-five hundred 
dollar ($2,500.00) gift based upon 
a matching gift of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000.00). 





The yearly report for the Hon- 
orable Judges of the Superior 


Court of the Atlanta Judicial Cir- 


cuit and the citizens of Fulton 
County has as its general theme, 
“BRIDGING THE GAP OF TUR- 
MOIL FROM DELINQUENCY 
TO DECENCY THROUGH THE 
DECADES.” 

Prepared by Judge W. W. Wool- 
folk, the court’s history covers the 
past six decades and a brief re- 
view of this movement and the 
highlights of each of the decades 
is dealt with, along with some 
forecasts, as the next decade is 
begun. 








In his introduction, Judge 
Woolfolk says: 

“In dealing with the present 
problem, the outstanding weak- 
ness in the whole program of 
treatment is the lack of state fa- 
cilities for long term detention. 
This is due to the fact that the 
state training school program has 
not kept up with the tremendous 
increase in child population which 
reflects itself in the high delin- 
quency incident. The State of 
Georgia is now in serious need of 
additional training schools and a 
more adequate staff for most of 
the training schools. The local 
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courts, the Fulton County Juve- 
nile Court being one of them, can- 
not solve the problems of a ser- 
iously disturbed delinquent child 
without the proper facilities to 
deal with this disturbance. 
“During 1960, we are entering 
the new juvenile court building 
and child treatment center on 
Capitol Avenue in Atlanta. This 
will be a great step forward in the 
local treatment of juvenile cases 
but it should be called to your at- 
tention here that this treatment 
center is designed as a short term 
detention facility. It will not pre- 
vent delinquency nor is it de- 
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signed to give long term treat- 
ment to those children who need 
twenty four hour per day super- 
vision and discipline in order to 
correct their behavior pattern and 
rehabilitate them into good law 
abiding citizens. 

“This year’s annual report is 
the product of the staff of the 
juvenile court and indicates some 
of the treatment techniques used 
in the handling of this serious 
social problem. I wish to pay tri- 
bute to them as a dedicated group 
of people who give of themselves 
far beyond the call of duty in at- 
tempting to help children who are 
in trouble. I invite your attention 
to the list of the staff on the in- 
side of the back cover. 

“We, here at the Court, wish to 
express to the Superior Court 
Judges, the County Commission- 
ers, County Manager, social agen- 
cies, both public and private, and 
the school department our deep 
appreciation for their understand- 
ing cooperation and assistance to 
the Court in its attempt to meet 
the needs of children with prom- 
lems.” 


EARLY YEARS OF OUR COURT 


Two City police officers were 
detailed to act as first probation 
officers for the newly-formed 
court in 1908. By 1912, a chief 
probation officer, the first woman 
officer, and an acting Children’s 
Court Judge were appointed. A 
special act in 1915 provided for 
statewide juvenile courts; so our 
court officially was named Fulton 
County Juvenile Court, and its 
first Juvenile Court Judge ap- 
pointed. In 1917, selection of pro- 
bation officers was permanently 
placed on public competitive ex- 
amination basis. During this 
same year (1917) we handled 
1,307 juvenile delinquency and 
custody cases. 


*Reprinted from “Father: An Anthology of 
Verse.” 
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THE “ROARING TWENTIES” 


Characterized by boll weevil 
plague and migration of farm 
families to town, this decade 
ended with “years of free-flowing 
money” which (according to our 
statisticians) accounted for a rec- 
ord-smashing intake of 1,780 
juvenile delinquents in 1929—the 
same year Wall Street crashed 
and the depression began. 


CHANGES COME FASTER 


The next three decades began 
with the “big depression,” accom- 
panied by low juvenile delinquen- 
cy rates. These three decades 
ended with a prosperous America 
fighting a losing battle with its 
increasing delinquency rates. 

During the 30’s 12,016 delin- 
quent children appeared in juve- 
nile court, averaging 1,201.6 chil- 
dren per year. Racially, the num- 
ber of Negro children exceeded 
whites by about 250 intakes per 
year. By sex, boys exceeded girls 
by 8 to 1. 

In 1-2-3-order, complaints 
were: stealing, acts of careless- 
ness and ungovernability — with 
traffic violation, school truancy 
and sex offenses accounting for 
fewer than 25 intakes per year. 

The 1940 Decade began with 
low juvenile delinquency rates. 
However, 1943 saw intakes jump 
to 1,668. These were war years: 
jobs were plentiful—money flow- 
ed freely—working mothers left 
children unsupervised — fathers 
and older brothers were absent. 
Children, left on their own with 
both time and money to spend, 
quit school, took to the streets, 
and began pouring into court for 
“acts of carelessness, running 
away from home, ungovernability, 
and stealing.” The number of 
girls stealing climbed sharply. 
White children’s numbers of of- 
fenses sharply increased, though 
Negro children’s showed little in- 
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crease. Agitated citizens de- 
manded an investigation of the 
alarming increase of juvenile de- 
linquency in Atlanta, and in 1944, 
a citizen’s study committee “rec- 
ommended more and better police 
officers who would seek to steer 
erring, unsupervised children into 
youth-serving agencies and a city- 
recreational program which the 
City should provide.” Fulton 
County Juvenile Court received 
“praise for its splendid work with 
children.” 1946-47-48-49 showed 
a sharp decrease in court cases, 
and reports for those years speak 
of “increased use by community, 
of its youth-serving agencies and 
other resources for children.” 

1950 Decade began and ended 
with rapidly mounting delinquen- 
cy rates. Children reared by the 
“permissive - education” philoso- 
phy were appearing at court in 
throngs: restless, unstable, hos- 
tile, thrill- seeking delinquents 
who “respected no one and be- 
lieved in nothing.” Their parents 
—confused by vague theories— 
were themselves inadequate, re- 
jecting, and often delinquent. Our 
new court building believed to be 
adequate in 1951, by 1956 was 
“bursting at the seams.” We were 
seeking more space and trying to 
“estimate the peak-year crop of 
the delinquents.” Age levels of 
thieving children’s gangs descend- 
ed to the tender years of five and 
six. Sex offenders appeared in 
court at the age of eleven. Par- 
ents complained of “completely 
incorrigible children” who had 
barely reached their eighth year. 
Illegitimacy seemed the rule rath- 
er than the exception. Aggra- 
vated neglect cases swamped the 
court — usually involving unwed 
mothers of several children by 
several fathers. 

Juvenile Court was their dump- 
ing-ground. When the public 
failed to get quick relief because 
of over-taxed court facilities, 





locally and nationally, the plaint 
in the late 50’s became a denunci- 
ation of juvenile court philosophy 
and a demand that a “get-tough 
policy be substituted for its molly- 
coddling techniques.” Legislators 
proposed measures “to protect the 
public against its own children.” 


PROBATION PROGRAM, 1919-1959 


Behind any juvenile court’s suc- 
cessful functioning will be found 
the combined efforts of a group 
of dedicated persons comprising 
the entire staff personnel. Our 
court began its life in 1908 with 
a staff of three. In 1959, our total 
staff numbered 52 persons: in ad- 
ministrative, probation, clerical, 
detention, and clinical areas—all 


aiding in the job of child-rehabili-. 


tation. 

Actually, however, the burden 
and/or the blame for success or 
failure of the court’s child-reha- 
bilitation program rests directly 
on the Juvenile Court Judge and 
his probation program as admin- 
istered by the probation officers. 
A Juvenile Court Judge works 
without trial-jury aid. He must 
make wise, unbiased decisions “in 
the interest of the child.” His de- 
cisions must also protect the Con- 
stitutional rights of all persons 
affected, while guarding the in- 
terests of society. To perform 
this enormous undertaking, the 
Judge greatly depends on the in- 
vestigating skills, evaluation abili- 
ties, objectivity, and case work 
aptitudes of his probation offi- 
cers, whose job it is to furnish 
him with “a clear, full description 
of all the elements and involve- 
ments in each child’s case.” These 
same officers later administer the 
probation program which will ex- 
ecute the Judge’s decisions. 

Selected by civil service ex- 
aminations, our present probation 
staff (1959) of 22 officers is bi- 
racial, and of both sexes. These 


officers are high caliber, college- 
trained persons, many of them 
holding advanced degrees (above 
college level) and/or training in 
law, sociology, social work, psy- 
chology and education. Constant- 
ly officers are encouraged to raise 
their level of efficiency through 
staff-training programs, attend- 
ance at professional meetings, in- 
stitutes, graduate classes, etc. All 
officers are members of National 
Probation and Parole Association. 

Probation officers frequently 
work long irregular day and night 
hours investigating newly-assign- 
ed cases and supervising children 
and families already on probation. 
Individual officers’ case loads in 
our court have usually exceeded 
national standards. Through all 
the years, however, our officers 
have uniformly maintained very 
high standards in the areas of in- 
vestigation, case recording, treat- 
ment processes, inter-agency co- 
operation, and “selling Juvenile 
Court program to the general 
public.” Case records of our 
Court have been cited in National 
Conference exhibits as “being of 
high caliber and case work (we) 
should be proud to exhibit.” Our 
annual reports during three de- 
cades indicate we have always 
been “concerned about ways of 
improving our diagnostic pro- 
cesses to meet the ever-changing 
needs of delinquent and neglected 
children who are being brought 
in to our Court.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


Growth is the challenge of to- 
morrow. Fulton County Juvenile 
Court has accepted that challenge. 
Citizens of Fulton County have 
provided an ultra modern new 
building for us on Capitol Avenue, 
S. W. with excellent treatment 
facilities for delinquent children, 
and with separate shelter-care 
areas for neglected children. We 
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believe in the worth-whileness of 
our task: “Enabling each indi- 
vidual child to grow into a law- 
abiding citizen, able and willing 
to carry his load in an organized 
society.” With our new facilities, 
our knowledge gained from the 
past, and our zeal to respond to 
the changing needs of our chil- 
dren, we advance confidently into 
this new decade, with a long for- 
ward look and a careful scrutiny 
of the techniques of good proba- 
tion work. 


DIAGNOSTIC INDIVIUALIZED 
TREATMENT IS OUR JOB 


Symptoms are signs, or cues, 
usually regarded as indications of 
an illness, a disorder, ailment, or 
a negative-deviation from a norm. 
If they are physical, we take our 
complaints (symptoms) to a med- 
ical doctor, expecting him to first 
diagnose (identify) our ailment 
and what caused it, and then to 
plan and prescribe treatment so 
that we may be cured. 


Diagnosis is important to the 
ailing person who visits his med- 
ical doctor. In the probation pro- 
cess of Juvenile Court, diagnosis 
is just as important. 

Delinquent Behavior is Symp- 
tomatic of deep-seated, basic per- 
sonality disorders, or emotional 
needs, or disturbances which 
bring the person into conflict with 
law and order. A child who ap- 
pears in Court is not “accident- 
ally” in conflict. Behavior experts 
say all behavior is response to a 
stimulus or “has a reason for 
happening.” When reason ceases 
to motivate behavior, the person 
is considered insane and bereft of 
reason. The child brought into 
court is usually neither insane nor 
without reason. His delinquency 
probably stems from numerous 
reasons — some being transient 
problems of adolescence, but many 
to be found in his early life ex- 
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periences with family, home, 
school. Reasons growing out of 
these last-named are often deeply 
buried. Until the behavior-rea- 
sons are known, no treatment or 
cure can be successful. As curing 
behavioral ills of children is Juve- 
nile Court’s primary function, we 
must continually be symptom- 
minded, 

Every probation officer must 
develop his own methods of suc- 
cessfully interviewing and “seek- 
ing harmful anti-social germs” 
that have sickened the child’s per- 
sonality and brought him to 
Court. All bits and facts of the 
child’s and family’s past and pres- 
ent history must be painstakingly 
gathered, recorded, evaluated, 
since the officer knows that 
“every child may be likened to a 
white sheet of paper onto which 
each passerby, and each moment 
of time, write an indelible line.” 

Treatment-therapy which the 
“ailing juvenile” receives is deter- 
mined by the child’s needs after 
his “ailments” have been diag- 
nosed. The treatment is adminis- 
tered through the process called 
“probation.” “Probation” has 
cured the child when he has been 
enabled to accept law and order 
as right and good for him (and to 
him) and a necessary part of his 
life. Not all probation is success- 
ful, but it is still the best process 
we know for bridging the gap 
from delinquency to decency. Of- 
times probation fails to effect a 
“cure” because of circumstances 
beyond the control of child and 
his officer. Some causes for fail- 
ure are: 


(1). Child is of low intelli- 
gence, weak, and lacking 
ego-strengths. 


adults who readily accept 
cure of tuberculosis—for 
example — as requiring 
long, patient treatment 
(with possible occasional 
relapses), and will consid- 
er cancer as frequently in- 
curable — often refuse to 
accept a “damaged” child 
in the same spirit of com- 
passion and understand- 
ing, thus making his 
“comeback” impossible. 


Only after a child has failed re- 
peatedly to respond to probation, 
dces the probation officer usually 
seek drastic treatment through 
methods other than probation. 
Such drastic measures are then 
used the same as a doctor would 
use quarantine measures for pro- 
tecting a patient as well as so- 
ciety. 

Types of Treatment-therapy 
used in Fulton County Juvenile 
Court are as many and as varied 
as officers, children, and situa- 
tions. In our authoritative setting 
we work correctionally with 
people who do not come to us by 
choice and thus seldom desire 
help. Most of our clients have 
few potentials for successful 
counselling therapy or case work. 
We must therefore, resort to im- 
aginative, possibly unorthodox 
types of treatment-therapy to 
gain any curative results. 

Our methods may be “unusual 
combinations of direct and indi- 
rect treatment,” but we believe 
they are scientifically practical, 
when we are able to evaluate 
their results in terms of positive 
carry-over towards formation of 
good habits and better and better 
attitudes. 


In conclusion, case histories 
from files of students in his care 
were summarized, as problems of 
confused and wayward young- 


sters came before those in com- 


(2). Vicious parental delin- 
quency, parental rejection, 
inadequacy. 
(3). Poor community response: 
Intolerant, impatient mand. 
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Increase Support of National Council 


Increase of dues by the Associa- 
tion of Georgia calls for annual 
dues to jump from $5 to $7, the $5 
to be paid to the National Council 
was voted. 

Continuity of contact between 
the Court and the home, the 
church, school and community 
have, in a variety of ways, pro- 
vided the environmental] elements 
which bridged the gap—the gap 
between delinquency and decency, 
over the river of turmoil, on the 
suspension bridge of probation. 





Secretary's Report 

(Coniinued from Pege 12) 
appear to be about 10% of our 
entire membership which is a 
very respectable showing of inter- 
est on the part of Judges who are 
working with the Juvenile Courts. 

Since the first Pennsylvania 
Masons Institute, most of this has 
occurred and we have kad the 
other Institutes, the Blue Ridge, 
the Rocky Mountain of Provo as 
well as local Institutes in various 
states as is shown by the Parade 
of States and increasingly it is 
apparent that something is being 
done to try to educate the Judges 
and to assist them in doing a 
better job in working with chil- 
dren. 

I am grateful for the opportun- 
ity to again serve as Secretary. 
I have done, will continue to do 
my best to keep the records in 
such shape as to indicate what we 
have been doing. The opportunity 
to associate with such a high or- 
der of persons as are on our Exe- 
cutive Committee and in charge 
of the affairs of the Council and 
the Foundation more than com- 
pensates for the burdens that the 
Secretary’s work throws upon 
one, even tho it does cut down 
the amount of socializing which 
all of us like to do when we gather 
at these meetings. 





The Sixth Session At Blue Ridge 


With the spacious front porch 
of Lee Hall, and its majestic pil- 
lars as a sort of master stage, and 
the magnificent and lofty Black 
Mountains, with their evershift- 
ing shadows and misty clouds as 
a background, the Sixth Session 
of the Blue Ridge Training Insti- 
tute for Southern Juvenile Court 
Judges, assembled, played its 
part, and passed on into history. 

Thirty Judges from 12 states, 
with 14 Counsellors, Consultants, 
and Faculty members made up the 
cast. The schedule of four hours 
work and 20 hours of relaxation 
and recreation was followed 
through the five days beginning 
August 7th and extending through 
August 12th, 1960. 


The front porch above men- 
tioned and most of the ‘dramatis 
personnae’ of the Institute are 
shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph. The ones in the picture 
are looking at the “delectable 
mountains,” with their dainty 
white draperies of clouds, and 
spots of sunshine: that is what 
makes them appear so happy. 

Incidentally, the Founder of 
Blue Ridge, the now venerable 
Doctor Weatherford, met with 
members of the Institute and gave 
them the only “open sesame” that 
he had found for helping other 
people: namely, that one must 
convince them that the helping 
one really loves those whom he is 
seeking to serve and help; and 
that he will go a long, long way to 
really help them. Someone who 
really, sincerely and wisely cares 
—that is the great psychody- 
namic, according to the good Doc- 
tor who spoke from wisdom dis- 
tilled from nearly three quarters 


of a century of loving and unceas- 
ing service of others. 

Something over 50 years ago, 
Dr. Weatherford climbed a tall 
tree on the present site of Lee 
Hall, looked out across the valley 
to the range of mountains lying 
lazily and peacefully in the blue 
distance, and remarked to the 
earthbound comrades who were 
with him: “This is the spot. Here 
shall we build for the youth of our 
land a worthy structure for their 
use and benefit.” Thus arose Lee 
Hall and its satellites of cottages 
and other buildings. 


“The Play's the Thing!” 


The highlight of the Institute 
was the presentation by Justice 
Chris (Thespian) Barnette of a 
most realistic “Moot Court.” He, 
in proper person, was the Judge. 
The Papa, with a paranoid per- 
sonality, was former Judge Lloyd 
Bennett, who was overstrict, ego- 
istic, self-righteous and domineer- 
ing to his wife (Judge Elizabeth 
McCain) and all his 12 children; 
the oldest child, a boy Robert, was 
picked up from the Blue Ridge 
Staff, and was the “delinquent” 
who stole two cars, a number of 
motorcycle and bicycles, and other 
small items—and who was un- 
happy and rebellious to a high 
degree. Judge W. W. Woolfolk be- 
came “Preacher” Woolfolk and 
performed with sanctimonious ef- 
ficiency as Methodist Pastor to 
the family. Other minor charac- 
ters were recruited from those 
present. 

The case illustrated the process 
ot attempting to work the matter 
out without official court record ; 
the use of a Child Guidance and a 
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psychiatrist; placement in the 
Training School and subsequent 
placement with a relative (sister 
to the boy)—as well as all the 
other tedious steps involved in 
salvaging this boy from the home 
situation which had produced de- 
linquency. 

As a matter of fact, it was an 
actual case reenacted just as it 
had taken place, showing a ver- 
satile, patient, and most skillful 
judge at his work bench and in 
his work shop. 

Judge Barnette skillfully met 
all questions and criticisms—at 
least to his entire satisfaction and 
the general satisfaction of those 
present. He was also called upon 
to deliver the keynote address. 
This took place after Institute 
members had been introduced by 
states and all had been “warmed 
up” and made acquainted with 
each other. 


Theme Work and Team Work 


Like the White House Confer- 
ence, the program was built up 
around certain themes—and of 
course the underlying purpose 
was to develop team work in pro- 
tection, guidance and salvaging 
of children in trouble. 

A theme running continually 
through the Institute was the un- 
dergirding law as formulated and 
developed by decided cases from 
Courts of last resort. This theme 
was handled by Judge Arlos J. 
Harbert, a 28-year veteran of the 
Bench, from the Criminal and 
Juvenile Court of Harrison 
operating in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. Judge Harbert lectured 
a half hour each of the four days 
of the Institute illustrating the 
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Bottom row, left to right: Judge G. Archie Buie, Lake City, Florida; Mrs. G. A. Buie; Judae Harry McDonald, Gainesville, Florida; 
Judge Luther W. Maples, Gulfport, Mississippi; Judge Goode Montgomery, Laurel, Mississippi; Judge Alfred D. Noyes, Rockville, 
Maryland, President, National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; Judge W. W. Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. B. Gordon Gentry, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Mrs. C. B. Pearce, Charleston, South Carolina. 


Second row: Registrar, David W. Vestal, Live Oak, Florida, Manager, Florida Sheriff's Boys’ Ranch; Judge Joe Dan Trotman, De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida; Mrs. Joe Dan Trotman; Judge Elmer O. Friday, Fort Myers, Florida; Judge Lost Identity; Judge Loyd Ben- 
nett, Eaton, Ohio; Judge Nannette Tipton, Elizabethton, Tennessee; Judge Elizabeth Culpepper, Johnson City, Tennessee; Judge 
Elizabeth McCain, Memphis, Tennessee; Miss Hill, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Third row: Mr. Robert Griffin, Chief Counsellor, Juvenile Court, Orlando, Florida; Judge Wm. A. Hart, Ashvillgqe, North Carolina; 
Judge E. S. Heefner, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Judge Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Judge O. D. Howell, 
Tampa, Florida; Judge R. Dixon Powers, Richmond, Virginia; Judge James Turner, Spartanburg, South Carolina; Judge Hugh Reid, 
Arlington, Virginia; Judge B. Gordon Gentry, Greensboro, Nerth Carolina; Judge Joe Pancoast, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Fourth row, sitting: Judge Mislaid Identity; Judge Mason Thomas, Raleigh, North Carolina; Mysterious Lady; Somebody's Boy, 


Number One; Somebody’s Boy, Number Two; Judge Russell D. Thomas, Sarasota, Florida; Dr. Frank W. Richardson, Black Moun- 


tain, North Carolina; Mr. Larry Higgins, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Judge Chris Barnette, Shreveport, Louisiana; Mr. Harry C. Chil- 
ton, Children’s Shelter, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Fifth row, sitting: Judge Herndon Inge, Mobile, Alabama; Mrs. Herndon Inge. 


Standing: Miss Ruth Van Hoy, Counsellor, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Miss Mary Wunder, Counsellor, Winston-Salem, North 


Carolina; F. Lee Fox, Counsellor, Greensboro, North Carolina; Judge F. Mortimer Smith, Lexington, South Carolina; Another Mis- 
laid Identity; Judge Jack D. Simrill, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Judge B. R. Burnsed, MacClenny, Florida; Mrs. B. R. Burnsed, 


McClenny, Florida; James L. Johnson, Consultant, for Florida Board of Public Welfare, Jacksonville; Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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basic principles of Parens Patriae 
(the State as Parent) and the op- 
eration of the “Police Power” 
(the power inherent in, and resi- 
dent in, any group of persons 
living together in a community, 
to protect the health, morals, saf- 
ety and welfare of the members 
of the group) as they were em- 
bodied in statutes of the various 
states and declared by the courts 
of the states concerned. Judge 
Harbert made this usually dry 
subject of the law so interesting 
by analyzing the “land mark” 
cases touching the lives and well 
being of children that it was voted 
quite vocierously that the lectures 
be printed and made available to 
members of the Institute and 
others interested. 


Public Relations 


Speaking to this theme was the 
Hon. Charles Tom Henderson, 
First Assistant Attorney General 
of Florida, who took for his sub- 
ject “How to get along with other 
Courts, the Legislature and the 
general public.” 

General Henderson’s paper was 
loaded with facts and statistics, 
and suggestions derived from 
years of experience, gathered as 
legal advisor to the Legislature. 
The Speaker volunteered to make 
his paper available to all members 
of the Institute and others inter- 
ested. 


Judge William A. Hart spoke 
on “How to get along with Peace 
Officers.” He spoke from a 
knowledge derived from having 
“worked both sides of the street” 
in this connection: having been a 
Deputy Sheriff for some years, 


and later having been the Desk 


Sergeant for the County Road 
Patrol. 

He described the tendency of 
all of us to have a sort of uncon- 
scious hostility to the Policeman, 


many of us having received 
“tickets” and other attentions 
from the keepers of the peace and 
public safety at various times. He 
pointed out that peace officers 
can be valuable allies in working 
up cases, as frequently they are 
familiar with the families and 
children who come to the atten- 
tion of the Court. He observed 
that the type of officers in this 
field is being improved and that 
they are being trained to use 
sound “on the spot” discretion to 
the end that cases that may be 
dismissed with a warning are not 
sent in to unnecessarily clutter up 
the Court Docket and bring about 
a “record” that will bob up and 
embarrass the offender all his 
life. 

Judge Hart also made arrange- 
ments for, and led the group, to 
the top of Mt. Mitchell for the an- 
nual “royal gorge” at the “Wilson 
Gourmet Parlor.” Under this gus- 
tatory heading should be men- 
tioned, also, the annual tea fur- 
nished members of the Institute 
by Dr. and Mrs. Frank Richard- 
son. Dr. Richardson wandered 
into the group at the first session 
six years ago, and has been made 
the official Medical Advisor to the 
group—even though he is a pedia- 
trician. 


Saint Luther and the Octopus 


Judge Luther W. Maples, of 
the Youth Court of Gulport, 
Mississippi, with his inimitable 
drawl and unstoppable persist- 
ence, dwelt on the inequity of the 
Welfare Department’s getting all 
the Federal Funds to train social 
workers and Juvenile Court Coun- 
sellors while at the same time the 
Juvenile Courts, which are 
charged by law with the responsi- 
bility of meeting the needs of 
wayward and neglected children, 
cannot participate in the funds 
aforesaid, and can not procure the 
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workers trained by the Welfare 
Departments. 

Judge Maples has been named 
Chairman of a Committee of the 
National Council, to provide if 
possible a more equitable arrange- 
ment in this field and reported on 
a joint meeting, at the National 
level, with Department of Public 
Welfare representatives, at which 
it was agreed that Juvenile Courts 
should have legal bodies, or en- 
tities at a state and national, as 
well as a local level, to work out 
a co-operative system for “team 
work” in this vital area. 

The speaker strongly urged the 
creation, by law, of State Com- 
missions of Juvenile Court Judges 
to deal with State Departments 
of Public Welfare. 


Detention 


Wednesday was devoted to this 
irritating and head-ache produc- 
ing topic. The session was pre- 
sided over by Judge Edwin A. 
Henry, of Norfolk. Responding to 
the topic of “Inside Looking Out,” 
Harry C. Chilton described his 
year’s struggle to bring the Chil- 
dren’s Shelter of Jacksonville, 
Florida, up to better standards. 
He reminded those present that 
the clanging of a locked door be- 
hind one brings out the fear and 
hostility of man, child or beast; 
and that it is a shocking experi- 
ence in the extreme, when under- 
gone by a child for the first time. 
The speaker developed that how 
the child is handled in this con- 
nection has much to do with ef- 
forts to heal the hurts, develop 
understanding and make possible 
the ultimate salvaging of the child 
in question. 

Judge W. W. Woolfolk, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, described the 114 
Million Dollar Detention and 
Diagnostic Center which is to be 
shortly opened. He read from a 
“Detention Workers” Manual that 
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is now being prepared and for- 
mulated and promised to make 
this little booklet available to 
members of the Institute and 
others as soon as it is completed. 

Judge Woolfolk described how 
he has established helpful working 
relationships with the Churches 
through establishment of a volun- 
teer Chaplains’ Corps, as well as 
methods for developing teamwork 
with other agencies dealing with 
children in trouble. 

The problem of meeting the de- 
tention needs of a community 
where the population is not suffi- 
cient to warrant building and 
staffing a Detention facility was 
discussed by Judge Hugh Reid of 
Arlington. The speaker described 
how two counties and two muni- 
cipalities have joined in creating a 
standard facility for the joint use 
of these several communities. 

He explained how other areas 
have encouraged the most pop- 
ulous region to build such a facili- 
ty and permit the other adjacent 
communities in easy reach for it, 
to have the use of it on a per 
capita basis, to care for their 
children. 

The dilemma of a Judge in a 
county where the only place of 
secure detention is the County 
Jail, was described by the newly- 
elected President of the Florida 
Juvenile Court Council, Judge 
Russell D. Thomas, of Sarasota. 

While the juveniles are sep- 
arated from the adults, it is im- 
possible to get them completely 
out of sight, smell and sound of 
the adult prisoners and is a situa- 
tion to be abated as soon as pos- 
sible—either by building a sep- 
arate county facility or by joining 
with other counties or communi- 
ties to provide a place for joint 
use. The matter of “reflective 
custody,” with a slight punitive 
feature, was discussed but most 
of those present had reservations 
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about this practice. It makes 
abuse of the use of “detention” 
possible for those too lazy or un- 
certain to devise other means of 
working the case out. 


Probation — What Is It? 


The theories of probation, de- 
velopment of various current 
practices, and other related mat- 
ters were presented graphically 
by Lawrence K. Higgins, Director 
of the Louisiana Youth Commis- 
sion, and President of the South- 
ern States Probation and Parole 
Association. From the lively dis- 
cussion that ensued, it appeared 
the concensus of those participat- 
ing that an order of probation 
would be rather general in terms 
but whatever terms were made 
should be specifically indicated 
and unfailingly enforced. It was 
felt that the termination of pro- 
bation should be a definite pro- 
cedure and that a child should not 
be permitted to just “dribble” out. 
A regular hearing with the pres- 
ence of the parents required so 
that an understanding on the part 
of all in interest seemed desirable. 

The matter of bookkeeping on 
delinquency, or statistics, was 
presented by Mr. James L. John- 
son, Consultant on Juvenile 
Courts from the Florida Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The dif- 
ficulties and perplexities in this 
field were brought forth freely. 
The old question of an “official” 
and an “unofficial” case was 
aired. Until there is a fair degree 
of uniformity of procedure, statis- 
tical tables will present only a 
relatively accurate picture of data 
for use in comparing the rates of 
delinquency be tween different 
courts or for different periods in 
the same court. 


A Glimpse at the White House 
Conference 


Judge Elizabeth Culpepper, pre- 
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siding, assisted by National Presi- 
dent Noyes, L. K. Higgins, Judge 
McCain, Miss Hill and young Miss 
Gail Jones, presented a panel out- 
lining some of the highlights of 
the Golden Anniversary Session 
of the White House Conference 
and what the 7,000 delegates, 
young and old, talked about and 
“resoluted” about. 

The impression one got from 
listening to this national inven- 
tery and audit of the child life of 
America, was that it did much to 
stimulate thought and research 
concerning our Nation’s greatest 
crop and resource, and inspire 
teamwork action for protection 
and salvage of the children and 
youth of our land, who are in 
danger of succumbing to adverse 
and destructive influences. 


One Out of Five? 


The session on “Mental Health 
and Misbehavior,” the meat of 
which was a presentation by Dr. 
Raymond H. Gould, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, 
was a rather disquieting affair. 

In a paper well documented and 
based on research data, Dr. Gould 
dwelt on the alarming (apparent) 
increase in delinquency, pointing 
out and proving by actuarial 
methods that if things are not 
changed at least one out of every 
five boys reaching the age of 
eighteen will have the taint and 
stigma of a court record. 

One simple fact overlooked in 
this connection is that we do not 
“cure” all the 2% who become de- 
linquent in any given year: but 
that quite a number of these lap 
over into the next year, and thus 
we have a cumulative result of 
some 20% of those reaching 18 
who have a delinquency record. 

This is easier to understand 
when one considers delinquency 
as a “status” or mental and emo- 
tional condition based on a large 





number of etiological factors 
making up the total picture. 


“The Show (Institute) Will Go On” 


Despite the sobering notion 
which the Institute closed, the 
group decided to go forward, set- 
ting Aug. 6th to 11th of 1961 as 
the date of the next meeting. 

The place will be Blue Ridge. 
Elected to lead the 1961 Institute 
were: Edwin A. Henry, Norfolk, 
Va., Chairman; Walter Scott 
Criswell, Jacksonville, Fla., Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

State Representatives were 
elected as follows: for Maryland, 
Judge Charles Moylan of Balti- 
more; for Virginia, Judge Irene 
Pancoast, of Alexandria; for 
North Carolina, Judge B. Gordon 
Gentry of Greensboro; for South 
Carolina, Judge J. Wilbur Hicks 
of Greenville; for Georgia, Judge 
W. Stanford Willis of Columbus; 
for Tennessee, Judge Elizabeth 
McCain, of Memphis; for Ala- 
bama, Judge Herndon Inge, of 
Mobile; for Mississippi, Judge 
Luther W. Maples of Gulfport; 
for W. Virginia, Judge Arlos J. 
Harbert of Clarksburg; for 
Florida, Judge Elmer Friday of 
Fort Myers; for Louisiana, Judge 
Chris Barnette, of Shreveport. 





Executive Committee— 


Council and Foundation 
(Continued from Page 19) 


The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

A motion was presented which 
would have limited the publica- 
tion of “Somebody’s Boy,” or 
would have included it in the 
Journal as a department. Numer- 
ous members spoke the ques- 
tion, Gladden pointed out that 
Somebody’s Boy is directed pri- 
marily to lay consumption. Hunt 
pointed out that Judge Criswell 
raised most of the cost of Some- 
body’s Bey and further pointed 


out that it cost about sixty dollars 
($60.00) per issue, that they send 
cut thirty-three hundred (3,300) 
copies and that there was one (1) 
issue per week. It was generally 
conceded that Somebody’s Boy be- 
longed to Walter Criswell and the 
matter was finally taken from 
consideration of the group and 
the motion was withdrawn. The 
Committee then adjourned until 
six o’clock. 

In the discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s News Letter showing par- 
ticularly that Judge Rose and 
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Judge Conway felt that the doub- 
ling of the full paid memberships 
this year could be attributed in 
large part to the “News Letter,” 
there was also other favorable 
comment from members present 
as to the fact that the President’s 
News Letter being short, concise 
would be more often read than 
would be the same material buried 
in along Journal. That the “Pres- 
ident’s News Letter” appeared to 
have definite value and that the 
President should not be limited in 
using it if he so desires. 





icals from time to time. 


tributions. 


wide. 


Ohio. 





Cooperate with the National 
Juvenile Court Foundation 


e It is the arm of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges given the responsibility of stimulating and advanc- 
ing the juvenile court throughout the country. 


e The Foundation presently is hoping to employ a full 
time executive secretary and to have and offer other ser- 


vices to juvenile court judges of America. 


e It publishes this magazine together with other period- 
e It needs the gifts of your friends as well as your con- 


e When you support the Foundation you are supporting 
your own court and the juvenile court philosophy nation- 


e Send your gifts to Judge Donald Young, Norwalk, 
Your lay friends who contribute will receive cer- 
tificates titling them “Friends of Children.” 


e Help your Foundation to become strong and its publi- 
cations better and more complete. 
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Front Row (left to right)—Judge M. J. Paxman (Provo); A. Lee Peterson, Institute Director (Provo); Catherine Bowles (Provo); Leland 
Gappmayer (Provo); Alice Rowley (Provo); Dr. Marlow R. Harston (Provo); Dr. LaMar T. Empey (Provo); Judge Arthur E. Moore 
(Pontiac, Michigan); Judge Irving Ben Cooper (New York City). 


Second Row—Judge Henry C. Vollweiler (American Falls, Idaho); Judge Winston L. Benson and Mrs. Benson (Blackfoot, Idaho); 
Judge Fred Conetah (Fort Duchesne, Utah); Judge R. E. Powell (Shoshone, Idaho); Judge W. E. Jensen and Mrs. Jensen (Pocatello, 
Idaho); Judge C. L. Woodward (Moscow, Idaho). 


Third Row—Judge Frank W. Harris (Soda Springs, Idaho); Carolyn Baldwin, Intake Officer (Brighton, Colorado); Myrna Criswell, 
Probation Officer (Brighton, Colorado); Judge Merrill Hermansen (Ephrain, Utah); Glen Freeman, Probation Officer (Provo); Edna 
Hill, Probation Officer (Provo); Judge Jas. P. Gossett (Gooding, Idaho). 


Fourth Row—Dora Anderson, Irene Wilcox, EeDell Curtis, Ruth Rasmussen, Secretaries (Provo); O. L. Miner, Probation Officer 
(Provo); Judge Regnal Garff, Jr. (Salt Lake City); Judge Durham Morris (Cedar City, Utah). 


Fifth Row—Kenneth Stephens, Probation Officer (Vernal, Utah); Harold J. Thompson, Probation Officer (Ephraim, Utah); Warner 
Klemm, Probation (Moab, Utah); Dean Worlton (American Fork, Utah); Norman Ely, Chief Probation Officer (Golden, Colorado). 


Not in picture—Philip G. Green, Children’s Bureau (Washington, D. C.); William S. Ward, Chief Probation Officer (Provo); Paul 
Curtis, John Shuler, Probation Officer Trainees, (Provo); LaMar Andrus (Salt Lake City); Owen Howard, Youth Home Supt. (Provo); 
Margaret Keller (Salt Lake City); Ettie Lee (Los Angeles, California); Lloyd Nelson (Salt Lake City); Stanley Peterson, Juvenile Court 
Referee (Provo); Claude Pratt (Ogden, Utah); Paul H. Pratt, Probation Officer (Cedar City, Utah); Mrs. Glen Pratt (Provo); Roy 
Passey (Provo); Jerome Rabow (Provo); Judge E. F. Ziegler (Ogden, Utah). 


Third Session of The Rocky 
Mountain Juvenile Court Institute 


“Better Aid to Youth in Trou- 
ble” was the theme of the third 
session of the Rocky Mountain 
Juvenile Court Institute held at 
Provo, Utah, May 8-11, 1960. At- 
tending this session were 35 Juve- 
nile Court Judges, Probation Of- 
ficers, Experts in Social Work 
and various other teachers or citi- 
zens generally interested in the 
problems of wayward and neg- 
lected children. 

The leading spirit in the plan- 
ning and promotion of this gath- 
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ering was Monroe J. Paxman, for- 
mer Fellow of the Pennsylvania 
Mason Institute, Judge of the 
Third District Juvenile Court of 
Utah, head of the family which 
teok third place in the National 
Contest, to select America’s most 
typical and ideal family. The 
Paxman family was Utah’s Num- 
ber one family and as such was 
sent to Miami, Florida, to enter 
in the national contest. In the 
production of this model family 
Monroe was ably aided and as- 
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sisted by wife Shirley. 

Quite appropriately Judge Pax- 
man has written a book entitled 
“Family Night Fun” which has 
been locally published and will be 
turned out this fall by the Pren- 
tice Hall Publishing Company. 
Your Editor has observed first 
hand the excellency of Utah’s 
First Family and the cuisine of 
the said family. Here we find 
precept and example most happily 
exemplified and blended. 

But this not really intended to 











be a eulogy of Justice Monroe but 
rather an account of his ‘brain 
child’ the Rocky Mountain Juve- 
nile Court Institute. 


In the accompanying picture 
you will see a large segment of 
those who attended the Third 
Session. Headlining the program 
were the following distinguished 
persons: Judge Irving Ben Coop- 
er, lately retired from the New 
York Court of Special Sessions 
and nationally and internationally 
prominent in the field of youth 
reclamation; Judge Arthur E. 
Moore, outstanding Judge of the 
Children’s Court of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, and architect and promoter 
of a most hopeful movement in 
Michigan called the Children’s 
Foundation of Michigan; Philip 
G. Green, Director, Division De- 
linquency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington; Dr. LaMar T. Em- 
pey, Director, Delinquency Re- 
habilitation Experiment, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 


An outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the holding of Court 
Sessions, with ‘live cases,’ pre- 
sided over by the visiting judges, 
Moore and Cooper. To avoid abs- 
truse questions of constitutional- 
ity, etc., the findings of the visit- 
ing judges were considered as 
recommendations to be covered by 
the real judge who actually had 
jurisdiction. The process did, 


however give the other visiting 





judges an idea of the approach 
and techniques in holding court, 
and to see some of our national 
figures in action. 


Intensification of Probation 


There is a quite too prevailing 
tendency for ‘reporting on proba- 
tion,’ to deteriorate into a sort of 
perfunctory ‘kiss me quick’ pro- 
cess that has little meaning. To 
change people, or children, partic- 
ularly, one has to live with them 
und the more extensive the con- 
tuct the greater the probability of 
effective guidance and influence. 
The Delinquency Rehabilitation 
Experiment carried on in connec- 
tion with the Brigham Young 
University is a project requiring 
the youthful offender to report 
daily at a Training Center, for 
several hours a day, to receive in- 
tensive training and guidance 
from those specially equipped and 
trained to give this service, from 
a pedagogical and psychological 
point of view. It is, practically, 
patterned to a great extent after 
a program of the Boston Juvenile 
Court called the CITIZENS’ 
TRAINING GROUP. This ex- 
periment is a good example of the 
cross fertilization of ideas that 
results from nation-wide meetings 
of the type of the National Con- 
vention of Juvenile Court Judges, 
and to a lesser degree, from the 
various Institutes and meetings 
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on a regional and state basis held 
in various parts of the country. 


Other Activities 

Of course there were the usual 
work shops, luncheons, joint 
meetings with the Bar and other 
professional groups and crowning 
all, the meeting with ten thousand 
students at the Assembly of the 
Brigham Young University. 

There were the usual discus- 
sions of the causes of delinquency 
and an attempt to picture the 
ideal home and family life in 
which high ideals and examples 
would offset and present the bad 
behavior called delinquency. 

The matter of implementing the 
community to substitute for the 
waning family good influence, 
and bolster up home and com- 
munity weaknesses was consid- 
ered. In this, Judge Moore of 
Michigan led off by explaining 
what his community is trying to 
do to take up the slack that results 
from weakening home ties of 
viciousness in the family circle. 

In this, and other like efforts 
throughout the country may be 
seen the power and influence of 
the example set by the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Institute which was 
the motivating and _ inspiring 
force behind this clinical ap- 
proach to the study of the prob- 
lems of wayward and neglected 
children and the Court which 
seeks to treat and serve them. 
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Modern Pioneering In Oregon 


By KAY CROWELL 


Oregon Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Association had reason to con- 
clude that it’s annual Summer 
School was meeting a need in the 
State’s youth correctional field 
when it’s third session, July 11-15, 


1960, surpassed the enrollment 
of either of the previous two 
years. Under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Oregon Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the 1960 theme, 
“Focus on the Delinquent,” at- 
tracted a registration of 114 per- 














Left to right: Judge Joseph B. Felton, Judge James P. Gossett, Judge Robert 


D. Maclean, Dr. Roy E. Buehler, Judge Harry Fowler and Dr. Starke R. 
Hathaway. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following story of the Third Annual Session of the 
Oregon Juvenile Court Summer School is both encouraging and 
inspiring. 

It is hoped that other State Associations of Juvenile Court 
Judges and State Universities may be encouraged and inspired 
to do likewise. 

The “spark plug” in this good development is the Hon. 
Jos. B. Felton, President of the Oregon Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges, Fellow of the Pennsylvania Mason Institute, 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, and presiding judge of the Circuit 
and Juvenile Court of Salem, Oregon. 

Judge Felton reports, with sadness and regret, that Judge 
Robert MacLean, Secretary-Treasurer of the Oregon Associa- 
tion, who is included in the accompanying photograph, was the 
victim of a heart attack Sunday, August 14th, last past, and 
has passed on to the field of larger service. The JOURNAL 
expresses its sympathy to the friends and relatives of Judge 
MacLean. 
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sons from juvenile courts, police 
departments, schools, district at- 
torneys’ offices, state institutions, 
private agencies, the Governor’s 
office, the Attorney-general’s de- 
partment and citizens’ advisory 
councils to the juvenile courts. 

Not only were the Judges 
pleased with the response from 
their own State, but they found 
additional gratification in the fact 
that there were registrations 
from the States of Washington, 
California and Idaho, and one 
each from Texas and Ohio. 

The annual Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Summer School of one 
week’s duration is the project of 
the Association’s committee on 
Research and Training, under the 
chairmanship of the Association’s 
vice-president, the Hon. Harry 
Fowler, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Crook County, Prine- 
ville, Oregon. 

Dr. Roy E. Buehler, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, has served as 
Director of the Summer School 
fcr each of the three years of its 
existence. 

Planning the 1960 program 
challenged the Committee and the 
Director to provide a theme of 
greater interest to the State’s 
youth workers than the 1959 
theme which centered around 
Oregon’s new Juvenile Code, 
which became effective Jan. 1, 
1960. 

The theme, “Focus on the De- 
linquent,” was developed on the 
three basic factors of differential 
diagnosis, treatment and research, 
stressing the inter-disciplinary 
approach. 

Before the Summer Schcol end- 
ed, a fourth factor vitally impor- 
tant in the field of delinquency 
prevention and control, “commu- 
nication” in all various aspects 





became a part of the discussions, 
developing naturally from the di- 
versity of fields represented by 
registrants and participants. 

The program roster listed 37 
participants. Both theory and 
practice were presented in ad- 
dresses, panel! discussions and 
work shops. Not the least of the 
values of Summer School was 
the acquaintanceship developed 
among registrants and the prac- 
tical benefit derived from the 
informal discussions, which oc- 
curred outside classrooms after 
tke day’s scheduled programs 
were concluded. 

Among the headlined speakers 
were Dr. Starke R. Hathaway, 
Ph.D., Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Minnesota; Hon. 
James P. Gossett, Probate Court 
Judge, Gooding County, Idaho; 
Dr. Garrett Heyns, Ph.D., Direc- 
tor, Department of Institutions, 
State of Washington; M. A. Har- 
mon, Chief, Juvenile Rehabilita- 
tion, State of Washington, and 
George Saleeby, Chief, Delinquen- 
cy Prevention Services, California 
Youth Authority. 

Classes started daily, with an 
address by one of the headlined 
speakers, followed by a panel dis- 
cussion based upon material re- 
luted to the morning address. 
Afternoon sessions were divided 
into four workshops providing an 
opportunity for informal discus- 
sions between individuals mutual- 
ly interested in a particular phase 
of juvenile correctional work. The 
day’s work concluded with a full 
membership session at which 
were presented recorder’s reports 
on each of the four workshops. 

The program also included one 
evening meeting held off campus 
and open to the public; one eve- 
ning devoted to a reception for all 
registrants and participants, and 
two informal luncheon addresses. 

Following greetings on the 


opening morning by Dr. Harry 
Alpert, Ph.D., Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, University of Oregon, 
and the Hon. Joseph B. Felton, 
President of the Oregon Juvenile 
Court Judges’ Association and 
Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Marion County, Salem, Oregon, 
Dr. Starke Hathaway challenged 
his students by asserting that the 
delinquent is a part of our society, 
and that in times of national 
stress he has played an important 
role in our nation’s history. From 
that moment until the closing 
speech of Dr. Buehler, when he 
stated that the “student body” 
was a stimulating one, although it 
was a difficult one with which to 
work, (“you argue and you dis- 
agree’’) interest and participation 
were sustained without a let- 
down. 


Unusual interest developed in 
problems of the “school drop- 
outs” and in the statistical re- 
search need of the State in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. 
Workshops of Juvenile Court 
Judges and administrative per- 
sonnel of the Courts examined the 
functioning of the new Juvenile 
Code, and decided that on the 
overall basis the legislation was 
sound and functioning satisfac- 
torily. They recommend that no 
changes in legislation pertaining 
to the juvenile code should be pre- 
sented by the Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association to the 1961 
State legislature. The Associa- 
tion scrapbooks of press items 
relative to the new code as col- 
lected by a clipping bureau came 
in for a full share of attention. 
Registrants returned to their 
home communities, inspired and 
determined to develop new re- 
sources in the fields of detention, 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Initially the Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association assumed full 
financial responsibility for the 
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Summer School, and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon assisted by provid- 
ing University facilities for class- 
rooms and the services of selected 
summer teaching staff. This year 
the Association and the Univer- 
sity entered into a contract of 
jcint sponsorship. 

The Association’s committee on 
Research and Training develops 
the theme of the Summer School, 
outlines the program and selects 
the speakers, presenting their 
general plans to the Association 
at its annual meeting for ap- 
proval. The University of Oregon 
underwrites the financial respon- 
sibility, invites the speakers and 
carries out details of planning. 
Publicity is a joint responsibility 
of the University and the commit- 
tee on Research and Training. 

Registrants live in the Univer- 
sity dormitories and eat their 
meals in campus dining rooms. In 
1960 the total cost of tuition, room 
and board was $60. 


A parchment certificate of at- 
tendance, suitable for framing, is 
given each person in attendance 
for the full week. University 
credit, both graduate and under- 
graduate, may be arranged by 
payment of a special Summer 
School fee. 

Most of Oregon’s counties now 
budget Summer School tuition for 
representative attendance from 
the Juvenile Courts, Departments 
and Juvenile Court Advisory 
Councils. An early meeting of the 
committee on Research and Train- 
ing will seek to evaluate the 
achievement of the 1960 Summer 
School and will prepare and wide- 
ly circularize a questionnaire to 
determine what is most desired 
for the 1961 Summer School pro- 
gram. 

Judge Fowler said in adjourn- 
ing the 1960 Summer School that 
if a business survives its first 
four years, it is usually in busi- 
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ness to stay and that the 1961 
Summer School will be the crucial 
one for the Association. The reg- 
istration of sixty in 1958, ninety- 
seven in 1959 and one hundred 
fourteen in 1960 auger well for 
forthcoming schools. 

In a state which has heretofore 
had no organization of profes- 
sional workers in the field of cor- 


ORGANIZATION 


The undersigned, Judge James 
P. Gossett, of Gooding, Idaho, was 
appointed chairman of the new 
Committee for Cooperation with 
State Councils by President 
G. Bowdon Hunt of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
shortly after the annual meeting 
ot the National Council at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in June 1959. 

Upon request by President 
Hunt for the names of those I 
wished appointed as members of 
the committee, I submitted to him 
a list of ten geographical groups 
into which I had divided the fifty 
states of the union. Each group 
contained from three to six states, 
depending upon circumstances, 
and averaged about five to the 
group. I submitted no names, but 
asked that three basic considera- 
tions be met in choosing the ten 
committee members, one to be in 
charge of each group of states. 

The conditions to be met if pos- 
sible were: First and foremost, 
ability and willingness to work; 
secondly, that the person chosen 
be a member or former member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
National Council—the idea being 
that first hand knowledge of the 
structure, philosophy and work- 
ings of the National Council 
would be an invaluable asset to a 
committee member; and thirdly, 
providing the first two conditions 
were met, that the members 
chosen be well known and influen- 
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rection, the Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association has provided 
through its Summer School a 
forum where problems in the field 
may be discussed and new meth- 
eds of control and correction for- 
mulated. Under consideration by 
the committee on Research and 
Training and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oregon Juvenile Court 





tial in the area pertinent—assum- 
ing that this would make com- 
munication and repose more 





Judges’ Association is the possi- 
bility of expansion of the Summer 
School to the status of a training 
project for the Pacific Northwest. 


Prepared and submitted by : 


KAY CROWELL, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee 
Oregon Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Association 


easily and adequately affected. 
A list of the State Groups with 
Committee Members assigned is: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES 
Committee for Liaison and Co-operation with State Groups 


Hon. James P. Gossett, Chairman 
Probate Judge, Gooding County 
P.O. Box 553 
Gooding, Idaho 


COMMITTEEMEN 


Group 1 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut 

Hon. John M. Booth, Judge 

The Juvenile Court 

Providence, Rhode Island 


Group 2 

New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
District of Columbia Area 

Hon. C. E. Conley, Judge 

The Juvenile Court 

Canastota, New York 


Group 3 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 
Michigan, Ohio 

Hon. Vallie W. Dussia, Judge 


24th West Vine St. 
Monroe, Michigan 


Group 4 

Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
Hon. Elizabeth McCain, Judge 
616 Adams 

Memphis, Tennessee 


Group 5 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 


Louisiana, Florida, South Carolina, 
Puerto Rico 


Hon. W. Stanford Willis, Judge 
The Juvenile Court 
Columbus, Georgia 


Group 6 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


Hon. Sam H. Sturm, Judge 
12 Cedar Drive 
Newton, Kansas 


Group 7 


Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas 


Hon. W. M. Williams, Judge 
The Juvenile Court 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Group 8 


New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado 


Hon. John F. Molloy, Judge 
The Juvenile Court 
Tucson, Arizona 


Group 9 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming 


Hon. Bertel E. Johnson, Judge 
2747 Sandview Drive 
Tacoma, Washington 


Group 10 
California, Alaska, Hawaii 


Hon. W. C. Watson, Jr., Judge 
The Juvenile Court 
Eureka, California 


Hon. W. M. Williams, Alva, Oklahoma, in charge of State Group 7 resigned in 
November 1959 because of a serious impairment to his health. At a very late 
date Hon. Hawthorne Phillips of Brownsville, Texas, was appointed to make a 


report for State Group 7. 
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Purpose And Goals 


In reply to an inquiry from my- 
self re, the specific purpose or 
purposes for which the Committee 
For Cooperation With State 
Councils was organized, and re, 
its goals, I received reply from 
President as reproduced herein. 

After carefui consideration of 
same, I came to the conclusion 
that Judge Hunt’s ideas would 
have to be treated as strategic 
goals to be achieved as rapidly as 
possible, but that we would have 
to have some immediate objec- 
tives, or tactics, with which to 
implement the achievement of 
these goals. 

It seemed that the assembling 
and arrangement of certain basic 
information about all the states 
was a necessary base for further 
operations; that we should effect 
lines of communication with the 
states and establish sure, reliable 
sources of response. These were 
to make possible an estimate of 
the situation factually, and from 
a standpoint of interest and possi- 
bilities, of the overall situation 
and of the several sectional 
groups. 

With this as a general operat- 
ing platform it was thought that 
in the construction of the same 
we would also accomplish, at least 
in part, some of the general goals 
for which we were organized. 

Among the organizationally ad- 
vanced states we could begin some 
sert of co-ordination of state 
council programs — and certainly 
_ effect a constructive exchange of 
group ideas. Among the loosely 
organized or the unorganized but 
interested states we hoped to pro- 
mote the solidification of interest 
and such organization as existed 


into action to create state groups 
which would affiliate with and be 
resposive to the National Council 
as well as foreward the interests 
of their own local juvenile courts 
and judges. 

And among those states more 
or less “in the doldrums” we 
hoped to locate sparks on inter- 
ests which could be developed into 
firm programs. 

Finally, and at the very least, 
we hoped to erect an organization 
structure within our committee 
from which our successors could 
“take off” into more constructive 
action without the tedium and loss 
of time required to assemble 
and assess the basic information 
they would need. 

This concept was communicated 
to the committee members, all of 
whom agreed with it, and some 
of whom added ideas of their own 
which will be found in the several 
letters to me from committee 
members and other judges ap- 
pended at the end of this report. 


What We Have Managed to Get Done 


We think we have made the 
Committee For Cooperation With 
State Councils a going concern. 

We have at least begun orient- 
ing thinking in most states to- 
wards the National Council and 
the help we may provide if there 
are responsive state organizations 
affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil. This is with the exception of 
the states in State Group No. 6 in 
which this committee is tem- 
porarily blacked out due to no 
committee report. 

We have established the frame- 
work for responsible communica- 
tion between most states and the 
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National Council through this 
committee. The Scan Sheets at- 
tached to this report give the gen- 
eral picture at a glance. 

The blank spaces on the Scan 
Sheets indicate failures, omissions 
and malfunctions of the commit- 
tee. They also point out needs on 
which immediate future objec- 
tives may be based. 

We have a pretty fair idea of 
what the difficulties are in the 
states with no state councils. 

We have located and been in 
touch with the judges in all states 
(except states of Group 6) whom 
we deem to be sufficiently inter- 
ested and aware of what the Na- 
tional Council is trying to do to be 
counted on to cooperate with us in 
the initial stages of council de- 
velopment in their states. 

We know, generally, the status 
of each state with reference to 
this committee’s work and goals. 

We know that the following are 
our main difficulties in the states 
having no state councils: 

1) Lack of homogeneity in the 
state’s juvenile court system. 

2) Temporary assignment of 
judges to juvenile courts. 

3) Lack of communication with 
and education in the philosophy 
of the juvenile courts of the coun- 
try. 

4) Lack of interest in the sub- 
ject judges incident to 1), 2), and 
3) above. 

5) Failure of the National 
Council and “live” neighboring 
states to enlist the interest and 
promote action in subject states. 

We have accomplished the gen- 
eral committee framework we 
have sought, with significant but 
readily remedied weaknesses. 
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Over and above the general 
aims at least partly achieved we 
have specifically, managed as 
follows: 


Through the hard work of Hon. 
Elizabeth McCain of Memphis, 
Tenn., we have finally a rumbling 
of interest in Tennessee that 
promises action. A thread on in- 
terest has been created and is 
growing in Kentucky. Through 
the fine state or organizations of 
Oregon, Ohio, Michigan and 
Florida we have sought and re- 
ceived help for the active Judges 
in Kentucky (active along the 
lines of our work). Hon. Eliza- 
beth has surprised no one except 
herself with her fine work. Hon. 
W. Stanford Willis of Columbus, 
Georgia, has Puerto Rico incor- 
porated into his group and the 
Puerto Rican judges will sooner 
or later have a communicating 
organization. 


The Hon. Vallie W. Dussia of 
Monroe, Michigan, is undoubtedly 
the hardest working, most con- 
scientious, most interested and 
one of the most able judges “for 
free’”—that is, in Committee work 
—I have ever encountered. He 
has done yeomans’ work with Illi- 
nois and Indiana and has without 
question stimulated interest that 
will pay off handsomely. In addi- 
tion to running his own committee 
job he has helped with other 
states in a thoroughly beneficial 
way. 

The Hon. Clarence Conley of 
Wampsville, New York, has been 
at great pains to give us a com- 
prehensive assessment of Group 
2. It would not be possible for 
anyone to be more complete, ac- 
curate, and consistently interested 
and active. He has made many 
constructive suggestions and has 
been, generally, indispensible to 
this committee. 

The Hon. John M. Booth of 
Providence, Rhode Island, has 
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done the difficult job of collecting 
and assessing information re the 
New England States. On the basis 
of information furnished by him 
we know what we should try to 
do in that area to effect a closing 
of the clans. 


The Hon. Hawthorne Phillips 
of Brownsville, Texas, pinch-hit- 
ting at the last moment for the 
indisposed the Hon. W. M. Wil- 
liams in Group 7, has given us 
reports on the condition in the 
states of that group. The reports, 
though brief, from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma are most revealing. 
They are included in the Appendix 
of the report and are worth look- 
ing at. Our old friend the Hon. 
Dorothy Young reports from 
Oklahoma and the Hon. Ted Spur- 
lock reports from Lake City, Ar- 
kansas. 


Both are well worth your time. 
And, incidentally but most im- 
portantly, the Hon. Phillips has 
been a keynoter in Texas new and 
very successful State Council. 
Missouri, with the Hon. Henry 
Riederer banging around in it, 
doesn’t need much of a report. 
You know they are doing alright. 

The Hon. John F. Molloy of 
Tucson, Arizona, has done a good 
job in Group 8. He is working to 
get a functioning juvenile organi- 
zation in Arizona and has gotten 
in a good report. Among his 
group of states I might add is 
Utah, whose State Council can 
vive anyone suggestions and help, 
no matter how advanced they are. 

Their Rocky Mountain Juvenile 
Court Institute (run by the Hon. 
Monroe J. Paxman, Juvenile 
Judge at Provo, Utah, in conjunc- 
tion with Brigham Young Univer- 
sity) is a landmark for all regions 
to guide themselves by. Just as is 
the Blue Ridge Juvenile Court 
Institute down in the McCain- 
Willis country of Groups 4 and 5. 
Somebody should give a rebel yell 
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and sing Dixie to that paragraph. 

The Hon. Bertil E. Johnson of 
Tacoma, Washington, has sent us 
good information on his Group 9. 
Included in his group is Oregon, 
with a new, extremely active and 
successful State Council. Oregon 
has so many good juvenile judges 
that one hates to mention only 
one. However, since most of you 
who read this have seen the hor- 
rible picture of H. Joe Felton, of 
Salem, and myself, I will say that 
the Hon. Joe and his associates in 
Oregon have done a magnificant 
job. I’m thinking strongly of 
naming Oregon as my “next of 
kin.” The Oregon association has 
given invaluable help to other 
states. 

Of course, the Hon. Don Long 
of Portland is permanent fixture 
in any juvenile activity. 

The Hon. Bertil is working dili- 
gently and successfully on a juve- 
nile court group for Washington. 

Down in Eureka, California, 
the Hon. W. G. Watson, Jr. is 
faced with a rough problem in his 
own state besides having our two 
new sister states, Hawaii and 
Alaska, in his group. Many people 
are working in California on a 
juvenile association (courts) that 
will be really coherent and effec- 
tive. 


The Hon. Gerald R. Corbett of 
Honolulu has spearheaded a “get- 
ting together” of Hawaiian juve- 
nile court judges. Very probably 
they will have a functioning state 
council before too long. Alaska 
has responded wonderfully to our 
gestures. Hon. Hugh B. White, 
Presiding Magistrate of Alaska’s 
Third District Magistrate Court, 
at Anchorage, Alaska, has been 
nominated to represent his broth- 
er Alaskan judges of the juvenile 
courts. We are tremendously 
pleased that he is here with us in 
Detroit. Arrangements have been 
made to give Judge White all the 





information and help he needs, 
and we feel that shortly an 
Alaskan Juvenile Court Judges 
Association will come into being 
oriented, we hope, towards the 
National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


We know that Minnesota and 
Kansas have good, active Juvenile 
Court Judges Associations. We, 
in this committee, do not know 
anything at all about North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Iowa. 


In addition to those states, we 
need some information on West 
Virginia. Summation is best made 
for yourself from the Scan Sheets. 
Be certain not to overlook Supple- 
mental sheets and second supple- 
ment attached thereto. Other 
things have been done within the 
individual states. See reports and 
letters appended hereto. 


Criticism of Present Committee 
Organization 


1) In many instances we do not 
“reach” sufficiently into the in- 
dividual states in influence and 
creation of interest. 

2) In numbers and structure we 
are inadequate for the job at 
hand. 


Suggested Changes in Committee 
Organization 


There is to be still a Chairman. 


There shall be ten Group Chair- 
men, each to be in charge of a 
regional group of states similarly 
as arranged at present but with 
these differences: 

The ten groups shall be made 
up from dividing appropriately 47 
states (the 50 states less Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii and Alaska). 
California, Hawaii and Alaska, 
because of special needs, shall 
each have a Group Chairman, 
each of whom shall also be the 
State Committeeman for his or 
her state. 


There shall be a State Commit- 
teeman for each of the several 
states, each responsible to and 
working under the appropriate 
Group Chairman. 

Thus, there will be a Chairman, 
13 Group Chairmen, and 50 State 
Committeemen. 

Very real care should be taken 
in effecting the composition of 
the ten groups (from 47 states) 
taking into account indicated 
needs and effort as related to 
geographical compatibility. Pres- 
ent groups are far from ideal. 
Information in this report and 
other information available now 
or to become available should 
make the job of choosing the State 
Groups not too difficult. State 
Committeemen should be officers 
of respective State Counci)< where 
possible. 


What's to Be Done — Suggestions 
Recommendations 


Someone—anyone—get us into 
firm contact and regular com- 
munication with North Dakota, 
Secuth Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa 
and West Virginia. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Colorado 
all have strong active state coun- 
cils, and all are in more or less 
strategic location to help with the 
Dakotas, Nebraska’s and Iowa. A 
letter to us from an interested 
judge in each state would give us 
a start. West Virginia has many 
good and interested judges. I can- 
not fathom why we are out of 
contact there. West Virginia is 
literally surrounded by states 
with the best among our state as- 
sociations—Ohio, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Would one 
of the latter assume the responsi- 
bility for giving us a boost in 
West Virginia? These same state 
associations can give large meas- 
ures of help to Kentucky with the 
great experience they have. 

It would be a fine thing if the 
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aggressive Massachusetts Associ- 
ation could take the lead in work- 
ing out and ad hoc New England 
Council that would bring Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont ac- 
tively into participation with 
State Councils and orientation to- 
wards the National Council. New 
York could help immeasurably, 
and it would be a good thing for 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Why not a New England Juve- 
nile Court Institute aimed im- 
mediately in this direction? Run 
by Massachusetts, and assisted by 
New York, it would be centrally 
located and could work miracles 
in a year or two. 

Mississippi, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas are also surrounded by 
states with strong active councils. 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia and 
Missouri are in position, with ref- 
erence to geography and re- 
sources, to help. 

There is no state in the Union 
besides Alaska or Hawaii that 
does not have adjoining or near 
it sources of help for the genera- 
tion of interest and organization. 

That is, of course, over and 
above the Juvenile Court Insti- 
tutes or similar seminars. At the 
very end of appended papers you 
will find material giving informa- 
tion re same. 

It is possible that the National 
Council should have an “assign- 
ment” committee, either within 
the structure of this (Cooperation 
With State Councils) committee 
or otherwise. Associated with it 
should be a resources committee. 
Assignment should be made of in- 
active states to a particular active 
state council that would assume 
responsibility for working ag- 
gressively with the assigned state. 

There is no state that cannot 
find in this report a source, or 
information re a source, of help 
for whatever need might arise. 

However, it must be re-empha- 
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sized that frequently interest in 
an inactive state is disjointed and 
sporadic and that, therefore, it is 
incumbent upon us to act posi- 
tively in such cases. Judges 
should be located about the coun- 
try—capable and willing judges— 
who could go into other states for 
meetings according to require- 
ments. 

Advice, etc., has been readily 
furnished by Oregon, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Florida. It can be forth- 
coming from many other thor- 
oughly capable sources in other 
states. 

It seems to me that a resource 
committee should be appointed 
and on standby alert at all annual 
meetings of the National Council, 
with headquarters room always 
manned by a judge or some other 
person. 

It should be asked of all State 
Councils that, at their meetings, 
the President or some other State 
Council Officer should send to the 
chairman of our committee sev- 
eral copies of their programs, 
their rules and by-laws (intially), 
their minutes, and any other docu- 
mented activity or project under 
consideration by them. These 
could then be by our committee 
chairman forwarded to other Na- 
tional Council Committee Chair- 
man as would be appropriate. 
Initially, several copies of the 
Officers of the state councils, 
meeting dates, membership lists 
(with indication as to National 
Council membership also) should 
be sent in. 

Only when this information is 
assembled, indexed and central- 
ized can the National Council— 
and especially this committee— 
function to the greatest benefit 
of all concerned. 

Cooperation between this com- 
mittee and Membership Commit- 
tee should be continuous and ex- 
tensive, not the least of the rea- 
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sons for same being the elimina- 
tion of duplication of work. 

There has been no such coopera- 
tion during the past year—the 
fault being almost entirely my 
own due to the lack of time for 
same. 


Respectfully submitted for the 
Committee for Cooperation With 
tate Councils. 


Jas. P. Gossett, Chairman 


Detroit, Michigan 
June 20-26th, 1960 


Honors To Judge Eastman 


To Judge Harry L. Eastman, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a new distinction 
came from fellow alumnus of the 
Western Reserve University Law 
School. In announcing the in- 
scription of his name on the 
plaque of honor in the Moot Court 
Room of the University, the fol- 
lowing tribute was given: 

The Fletcher Reed Andrews 
Outstanding Alumnus Award is 
presented annually to a Western 
Reserve University Law School 
Alumnus who, in the opinion of a 
Selection Committee “emulates, 
with distinction, the ideals and 
accomplishments of Dean An- 
drews.” 

The Selection Committee this 
year consisted of the president 
and vice-president of the Western 
University Law School Alumni 
Association, Professor Oliver 
Schroeder of the Law School 
Faculty, the Chancellor of the 
Cleveland Graduate Chapter of 
the Tau Epsilon Rho Law Fra- 
ternity and the Chancellor of the 
Alpha, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Chapter of Tau Epsilon Rho, 
donor-creator of the award. 

Because, in his professional 
pursuits he inspired and created 
techniques both intellectual and 
physical, which have been and 
continue to be studied and fol- 
lowed as models throughout this 
country and in many foreign 
lands. 

Because for decades he had a 
major role in guiding the enact- 
ment of legislation necessary to 
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keep abreast of changing needs 
and modern progressive thought 
in a restless, vibrant and all-im- 
portant segment of our society. 


Because he so richly deserves 
the respectful recognition ac- 
corded him by governmental au- 
thorities at the highest levels. 

Because to his professional col- 
leagues he has given unstintingly 
of his time, his talents and his 
capabilities, wherefore they have 
named him to the highest office 
to which it is within their power 
to elevate any man. 

Because in his day-to-day hand- 
ling of the trials and tribulations 
of human beings sorely in need, 
he has devoted careful and patient 
consideration and has displayed 
a kindliness and an understand- 
ing of a high order. 

Because his philosophy of the 
law in the area of his endeavors, 
articulately voiced and religiously 
exemplified, has powered desir- 
able reforms in many places, both 
in this country and elsewhere. 

Because he has made this a bet- 
ter society in which to live by 
making better citizens of its 
youth. 

Because his ideals and his ac- 
complishments indeed emulate 
with distinction those of Dean 
Andrews, the Selection Committee 
proudly names as the 1960 Dean 
Fletcher Reed Andrews Out- 
standing Alumnus Awardee, the 
Honorable Judge Harry L. East- 
man, of the class of 1913.” 


Report On Current Cases of 
Interest To Juvenile Courts 


By DON J. YOUNG, JR., Judge 
Huron County Juvenile Court, Norwalk, Ohio 


October 1, 1959 to December 31, 1959 


This report, appearing rather 
belatedly, covers cases published 
between October 1, and December 
31, 1959 which were examined by 
the Law Reporter’s committee of 
the National Juvenile Court Foun- 
dation. 

The Juvenile Courts finally won 
a round in the dispute between 
courts and social agencies over 
child placement. In Crump v 
Montgomery, 154 A. 2d 802, 
Maryland’s highest court reverses 
the decision of the lower court in 
an adoption matter, where the 
judges of the lower court had 
stated that they hesitated to put 
their opinions against that of a 
child welfare board. The high 
court says: 


“***it was the function, duty, 


and responsibility of the court 
ultimately to decide what was 
for the best interests of the 
child; and this duty and obli- 
gation cannot be abrogated in 
favor of any board or person.” 


Unfortunately, our courts do 
not seem to be unanimous in sup- 
porting this declaration of the 
law. In a very elaborate opinion, 
the Supreme Court of Washington 
reaches the same conclusion that 
the New York Court of Appeals 
reached some months ago in In 
Re Jewish Child Care Assn. 156 
N.E. (2d) 700. In re Renius” 
Adoption 346 P. 2d 672 holds that 
the trial court abused its discre- 


tion because it didn’t follow the 
plans made by the child placement 
agency which had custody. There 
is a strong dissenting opinion 
which seems to be sounder than 
the majority and concurring 
opinions. The majority makes 
obeisance to the adoptive stand- 
ards of the Child Welfare League 
of America. The dissenters say: 
“In the standards testified to by 
the witnesses for the appellant, 
and the suggested standards of 
the New York Corporation, the 
most important of all standards, 
namely, parental love of the 
adoptive parents for the child 
or children to be adopted, is 
not mentioned at all.” (em- 
phasis the Court’s) 


This Reporter feels that the 
position of the Maryland court is 
the correct one, and the dissenters 
in Washington seem to be aware 
of St. Paul’s message to the 
Corinthians: 

“Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and 
have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a _ tinkling 


cymbal.” 


The Supreme Court of Oregon 
explains the meaning of the words 
“parental care” as used in the 
statute defining dependent chil- 
dren means the kind of care to be 
expected of a good father and 
mother. In re Murphy 346 P. 2d 
367. The case also holds that the 
statute pertaining to dependent 
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children may only be invoked in 
cases where the child needs the 
protection of the state as parens 
patriae. We can accept the prin- 
ciples stated, and still quarrel 
with the result of this case, as 
does Sloan, J., in a dissent, which 
is well-reasoned, and seems to be 
better law as whole than the 
majority opinion. 

In two cases, ex parte reports 
are held to be insufficient in de- 
termining questions of custody. 
The court must hear evidence, 
Campbell v Evan 99 N.W. 2d 341 
(Michigan Supreme Court). Par- 
ents cannot agree that the report 
of a welfare agency will be bind- 
ing on the court. State ex rel. 
Van Loh v Prosser, 98 N.W. 2d 
329 (S. Dakota Supreme Court). 

The Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals upholds the constitutionality 
of the Texas juvenile court law, 
and also holds that proceedings 
under it are civil, not criminal. 
The civil rules of evidence apply, 
and do not require proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt. After hearing 
and finding of delinquency, it is 
not improper for the judge to 
hear evidence bearing on the ex- 
tent of severity of sentence with- 
out the presence of the juvenile. 
In re Gonzalez 328 S.W. 2d 475. 

BROOKS v TAYLOR, 154 A. 
2d 386, is another manifestation 
of the problems created in Dela- 
ware when the legislature, by less ~ 
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than a two-thirds majority, abol- 
ished the death penalty. This was 
held not to give the juvenile court 
jurisdiction of capital offenses 
which were excluded, because its 
jurisdiction could only be _ in- 
creased by a two-thirds vote of 
the legislature. An earlier ruling 
in this case was discussed in the 
March-June 1959 report. 

APPLICATION OF JOHN- 
SON, 178 F. Supp. 155, is another 
of the complications which have 
arisen in New Jersey as a result of 
the overruling of the Mei Case 122 
N.J. Eq. 125, 92 A 80, 110 A.L.R. 
1080, by the Monahan case 15 N.J. 
34, 104A. 2d 21, 48 A.L.R. 2d 641. 
One might agree that precedent 
should be guide posts and not 
hitching posts, and still see where 
New Jersey would have avoided 
a lot of complications if its Su- 
preme Court had stuck to the rule 
of stare decisis. Conceding that 
the decision in Mei was wrong, 
such cases as In re Smigelsky 
(July-Sept. 1959 report) and this 
case would have been avoided by 
letting the people take action 
through constitutional amend- 
ment, or legislative action, rather 
than having the Supreme Court 
reverse itself. The Johnson deci- 
sion is too long and complicated to 
discuss in detail, but it should be 
read carefully. The ultimate con- 
clusion of the court, that the age 
relationship for those over 18 
must be a reasonable one, and that 
the juvenile court no longer had 
jurisdiction over Johnson, who 
was 27 years old, and had been in 
prison over 13 years, seems to be 
both practical and sensible. 

Two decisions involve the ques- 
tion of double jeopardy where the 
juvenile court has waived juris- 
diction to the criminal court, 
Johnson v U. S., 269 F. 2d 769, 
and U. S. v Dickerson, 271 F. 2d 
487. Both are decisions by the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. In each case, the 
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court specifically disclaims any 
determination of whether a per- 
son can be in jeopardy as the re- 
sult of juvenile court action, al- 
though in the Johnson case the 
court assumes, without deciding, 
that one can be. The Dickerson 
case is a reversal of the decision 
which we criticized in our Jan.- 
March 1959 report. 

U. S. v Anonymous, 176 F. 
Supp. 325, along the same line, in 
the District Court of the District 
of Columbia, decides that even 
though the juvenile court, after 
full investigation, had bound a 
boy over to the grand jury to be 
proceeded against as an adult 
criminal, the District Court could 
expunge the indictment and pro- 
ceed under its statutory jurisdic- 
tion as a juvenile court, even 
though it is not geared to act as a 
juvenile court. This is an inter- 
esting and unusual case, but this 
procedure could not be followed 
in many jurisdictions. 

The case of U. S. v Hegstrom, 
178 F. Supp. 17, U.S. District 
Court Conn., is an important case. 
In a well-reasoned opinion on a 
complex problem of due process, 
the court, on grounds of lack of 
due process, denies the right of 
the Attorney General to transfer 
juveniles from a juvenile training 
school to a regular penitentiary. 
This decision is probably contrary 
to the weight of authority on this 
particular problem, but on theo- 
retical (and emotional) consider- 
ations seems the better rule. If it 
were generally followed, it would 
quiet some critics of juvenile 
court procedures. 

A FEW JUVENILE CASES 
SHOULD BE BRIEFLY NOTED. 
Mellott v Alvis Warden, 81 O.L. 
A.B.S. 523 (Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals) holds that a juvenile may 
waive his right to be proceeded 
against in the juvenile court rath- 
er than the criminal court. This 
is bad law, and the decision of an 
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otherwise very difficult problem. 
In re Batey 346 P. 2d 540 (Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals), is a 
case in which the juvenile court 
had found a boy to have commit- 
ted several infractions of law, and 
sentenced him to 10 days in the 
juvenile hall and suspended his 
driver’s license for 30 days. The 
Court of Appeals granted writs of 
supersedeas so that the questions 
presented would not be moot be- 
fore the boys appeal could be 
heard. McDonough v Plotnick, 
190 N.Y.S. 2d 413, (N.Y. Appel- 
late Division) holds, one judge 
dissenting, that an order finding 
children neglected and continuing 
matter for investigation and ex- 
amination is not an appealable 
final order. In re Sonnenberg, 99 
N.W. 2d 444 (Minnesota Supreme 
Court) is an interesting and quite 
elaborate decision on the question 
of emancipation. It holds that a 
permanent surrender by its moth- 
er of an illegitimate child to a 
placement agency for purposes of 
adoptive placement is an emancip- 
ation of the child. U. S. v Brickles, 
177 F. Supp. 944 (U. S. District 
Court Montana) is a routine de- 
linquency case under federal sta- 
tute forbidding interstate trans- 
portation of motor vehicles. Al- 
though not strictly a juvenile 
matter State v Laufenberg 99 
N.W. 2d 331 (N. Dakota Supreme 
Court) is amusing. It holds that 
a scuffle between two small 
groups of boys from different 
towns didn’t violate the statutes 
against grossly disturbing the 
public peace, since nobody called 
the police, and they wouldn’t have 
known about it if one of the par- 
ticipants hadn’t told them after- 
wards. 

Several cases involve proceed- 
ings under youthful offender acts, 
and statutes permitting evidence 
of finding of delinquency in past- 
conviction proceedings for sen- 
tence. As they are not strictly 





within the scope of this report, 
they will merely be cited. Ward 
v State of Calfornia, aov F. 2d 
906 (U.S. Ct. of App. oth Cer) ; 
U. S. Murphy, 178 ¥. Supp. 149 
(U.S. Dist. Ct. E.D.N.Y.) ; reople 
~ Brower, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 107 
(N.Y. County Ct.) ; People v Mor- 
ris, 1938 N.Y.S. 2d 123 (N. Y. 
County Ct.) ; People v Ruthazer, 
192 N.Y.S. 2d 218 (N.Y. Sup. Ct.) 

THERE ARE A LARGE NUM- 
BER OF CASES of offenses 
against children, most of them 
routine. A few have been singled 
out because they are a little out 
of ordinary. Commonwealth v 
Koczwara, 155 A. 2d 825 (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court), holds 
that the proprietor of a tavern 
can be convicted of violation of 
the liquor laws if his employees 
sell to minors, even without his 
knowledge, but it is unconstitu- 
tional to imprison him for it. He 
could only be fined, if he himself 
didn’t make the sale. In a flowery 
dissenting opinion, Musmanno, J. 
holds that the majority of the 
court have imported a concept as 
alien as the Upas tree, have ap- 
plied an eraser to the Bill of 
Rights, and muffled the Liberty 
Bell. He’s probably right, but as 
the low man on the totem pole, it 
is very frustrating to a juvenile 
judge to see tavern keepers de- 
bauching children with liquor and 
escaping any retribution because 
they closed their eyes to what was 
going on, and they claimed no 
scienter or mens rea. People v 
Melguard, 345 P. 2d 87 (Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals) holds 
that sentencing defendant for sta- 
tutory rape and for lewd and 
lascivious conduct with a child 
under 14 years for a single act of 
sexual intercourse constitutes 
double punishment for the same 
offense, which is forbidden by 
statute. Lenoir v State 115 So. 
2d 731 (Mississippi Supreme 
Court) overrules three earlier de- 


cisions and holds that under the 
statute, defendant could be con- 
victed of refusing to support his 
children even if he had not de- 
serted them. State v Hall, 110 
S.E. 2d 868 (N. Carolina Supreme 
Court), holds that a man cannot 
be convicted for refusing to sup- 
port a child that he does not know 
exists. Evidence showed that de- 
fendant didn't learn of the birth 
of the child until some time after 
the warrant for his arrest was 
issued. State v Walker, 108 Oh. 
App. 333, 161 N.E. 2d 521, 90.0. 
2d 39c, is a case where this Re- 
porter was reversed for trying de- 
tendant in his absence. Defendant 
didn’t bother to appear until just 
before the jury returned a guilty 
verdict. Shows what happens 
when one relies on counsel for 
advice, and doesn’t look up the 
law for himself. Payne v Com- 
monwealth, 110 §.E. 2d 252 (Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeal), 
holds that a 37 year old man who 
eloped with a 12 year old girl and 
married her in another state with- 
out the consent of her parents 
could not be convicted of violating 
a statute forbidding unlawfully 
and feloniously taking and secret- 
ing a child from its parents. 
THE FOLLOWING cases are 
routine matters of prosecution of 
adults for offenses against chil- 
dren: Green v State, 328 S.W. 2d 
89 (Ark.) non-support; People v 
Collins, 345 P. 2d 484 (Calif.) 
forcible rape; People v Doyle, 345 
P. 2d 971 (Calif.) indecent liber- 
ties; People v Hubbard, 346 P. 2d 
31 (Calif.) contributing to delin- 
quency; People v Perras, 344 P. 
2d 630 (Calif.) sodomy; People v 
Piccionelli, 346 P. 2d 542 (Calif.) 
lewd and Lascivious conduct; 
People v Sylvia, 343 P. 2d 753 
(Calif.) various immoral acts; 
State v Bill, 155 A. 2d 1752 
(Conn.) indecent exposure; Go- 
forth v U. S. 269 F. 778 (D. C.) 
indecent liberties; Wilson v U. S., 
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271 F. 2d 492 (D. C.) indecent 
liberties ; Dusky v U.S., 271 F. 2d 
385 (Fed.) kidnapping; Medders 
v State, 110 S.E. 2d 709 (Ga.) 
abandoning child; Shepherd v 
Commonwealth, Ky. 327 S.W. 2d 
956 (Ky.) attempted rape; People 
v Matthews, 162 N.E. 2d 381 
(Ill.) indecent liberties; People v 
Richardson, 161 N.E. 2d 268 (Iil.) 
indecent liberties; Ketcham v 
State, 162 N.E. 2d 247 (Ind.) 
rape; Larkin v State, 162 N.E. 2d 
515 (Ind.) contributing to delin- 
quency; Commonwealth v Ma- 
chado, 162 N.E. 2d 71 (Mass.) 
carnally knowing and abusing 
chiid; State v Akers, 328 S.W. 2d 
31 (Mo.) incest; State v Sturdi- 
vant, 155 A. 2d 771, (N. J.) 
sodomy-murder; People v Brad- 
ley, 190 N.Y.S. 2d 916 (N. Y.) 
incest; Kempe v Board of Liquor 
Control, 81 O.L. Abs. 425 (Ohio) 
sale of beer to minor; Bills v 
State, 327 S.W. 2d 751 (Tex.) 
sodomy ; Olivas v Texas, 328 S.W. 
2d 771 (Texas) violation of pro- 
bation. 

MOST OF THE PATERNITY 
cases are routine and of little in- 
terest. Three cases deal with 
blood-grouping tests. In a case of 
first impression in Massachusetts, 
the Supreme Judicial Court holds 
that where a blood test, the ac- 
curacy of which is not disputed, 
excludes the possibility of de- 
fendent being the father of the 
child, he is entitled to a finding 
in his favor as a matter of law. 
Commonwealth v D’Avella, 162 
N.E. 2d 19. In Commonwealth v 
Coyle, 154 A. 2d 412, the Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court, in a 
rather elaborate opinion, reverses 
as against the weight of the evi- 
dence a verdict of guilty in a 
bastardy case where defendant’s 
paternity was excluded by two 
blood tests. One judge dissents 
from the order of remand, taking 
the position of the Massachusetts 
court. Commonwealth v Gromo, 
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154 A. 2d, 417, another Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court case, con- 
siders the Rh-Hr blood test, finds 
from the literature that it is valid, 
and reverses as against the 
weight of the evidence the bas- 
tardy conviction of a defendant 
who was excluded by this test, 
even though the A-B-O and M-N 
system tests were inconclusive. 
State Board of Child Welfare v 
P.G.F., 154 A. 2d 746, is an un- 
usual case from a New Jersey 
Juvenile Court. It holds that the 
statute requiring a grandfather 
to support his grandchildren does 
not compel a man to support the 
illegitimate child of his illegiti- 
mate daughter. In Vasquez v 
Esquibel, 346 P. 2d 293, the Su- 
preme Court of Colorado refuses 
to permit the application of Lord 
Mansfield’s rule in a bastardy 
case, reversing the lower court 
for its refusal to permit the moth- 
er of an alleged adulterine bastard 
to give evidence of non-access by 
her husband. Gardner v Gardner, 
110 S.E, 2d 495 (W. Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals) holds 
legitimate the child of a marriage 
which was annulled on grounds 
of an invalid divorce from a pre- 
vious wife. Henry v Jean, 115 So. 
2d 363, (Louisiana Supreme 
Court) is an inheritance matter 
which deals with legitimatization 
by subsequent marriage, and the 
effect of intervening statutory 
changes. Two cases repeat the 
general rule that bastardy cases 
are civil, and not criminal. Dis- 
trict of Columbia v Turner, 154 
A. 2d 925, (D. C. Municipal Court 
of Appeals) and Complaint of 
Wurtzel, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 246 (New 
York Children’s Court). Darwin 
v Ganger, 344 P. 2d 353 (Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals) holds 
that a man may not legitimatize 
his illegitimate child without the 
consent of his wife. Other pater- 
nity cases involving routine or 
highly technical matters are: Dis- 
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trict of Columbia v Franklin, 154 
A. 2d 550 (D. C. Municipal Court 
of Appeals) ; O’Sullivan v O’Sulli- 
van, 162 N.E. 2d 315 (Indiana 
Court of Appeals) ; Anonymous v 
Anonymous, 192 N.Y.S. 2d 698 
(New Court Court of Special Ses- 
sions) ; Erie County ex rel, Keller 
v Ambs, 192 N.Y.S. 2d 978 (New 
York Appellate Division) ; Com- 
missioner of Welfare of City of 
New York v Pagan, 193 N.Y.S. 
2d 99 (New York Appellate Divi- 
sion) ; Commonwealth v Carras- 
quilla, 155 A. 2d 473 (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court) ; Common- 
wealth v Cobb, 155 A. 2d 468 
(Pennsylvania Superior Court). 

AS USUAL, THE ADOPTION 
CASES present many fascinating 
questions. Two outstanding cases 
were discussed at the outset of 
this report. More or less in line 
with the decisions in the New 
York and Washington cases, 
which this Reporter deplores, is 
In re Johnson’s Adoption, 110 
S.E. 2d 377 (W. Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals). The 
court applies the rule that one 
entitled to the legal custody of a 
child will not be denied that cus- 
tody merely because some other 
person might furnish the child a 
better home or better care, in 
favor of the Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance, which had per- 
manent custody of the child. How- 
ever appealing this rule may seem 
when the rights of a parent are at 
stake, should it be extended to a 
soulless organization? 

HOLLIS v MAXWELL, 111 
S.E. 2d 72 (Georgia Supreme 
Court) is an unusual case. An 
adoption by virtue of an agree- 
ment between the natural and 
adoptive parents was held to en- 
title the children to inherit from 
the adoptive parents, even though 
they may not have performed all 
filial obligations to them. State v 
Kelly, 327 S.W. 2d 160 (Missouri 
Supreme Court) is a test case 
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which establishes that when a 
charitable organization which had 
custody of a child by order of the 
juvenile court placed the child in 
the home of petitioners for adop- 
tion, the petitioners had lawful 
custody within the meaning of the 
adoption statutes even though the 
juvenile court had made no order 
approving the placement. Volun- 
teer State Life Ins. Co. v Pioneer 
Bank, 327 S.W. 2d 59 (Tennessee 
Court of Appeals) is an interest- 
ing and peculiar case. A man took 
a baby into his home on an adop- 
tion agreement with a social agen- 
cy which had custody. He bought 
a $5000.00 life insurance policy on 
the baby. Later it appeared that 
the child had haemophilia, and it 
was returned to the agency. The 
man then assigned the policy to a 
trustee, who was to hold the pro- 
ceeds to repay the social agency 
for care of the child, and pay any 
remaining portion to the National 
Haemophilia Society. The man 
continued to pay the premiums on 
the policy until the death of the 
child. There was no question of 
any misrepresentation, the appli- 
cation for the policy reciting that 
it was believed that the child 
might have haemophilia. The 
judgment of the lower court can- 
celling the policy was reversed, 
the court of appeals holding that 
there was an insurable interest in 
the prospective adoptive parent, 
even though the adoption was 
later abandoned, and he also had 
the right to make the assignment 
to the trustee. State in the Inter- 
est of C. , 344 P. 2d 981 isa 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Utah upholding the decision of 
Judge Ziegler, our Assistant Re- 
porter. The Supreme Court holds 
that the presumption that it is in 
the best interest of a child to be 
reared by its parents is one fact, 
not law, and may be overcome by 
any competent evidence. An order 
placing one child for adoption was 





not inconsistent with leaving an- 
other child in the custody of the 
mother, where the one child had 
lived most of its life in the care 
of the adoptive parents. Rose v 
Rose, 346 P. 2d 460 (California 
Court of Appeals) only inciden- 
tally involves adoption. It is an 
unpleasant case, in which a hus- 
band separates from his wife be- 
cause of her insistence on adopt- 
ing a child, and never lived with 
her after the adoption, although 
he agreed to it and supported the 
child. How the court which grant- 
ed the adoption ever came to do so 
does not appear. Vaughn v 
Vaughn, 328 S.W. 2d 326 (Texas 
Civil Appeals), and In re Dille- 
hunt’s estate, 346 P. 2d 245 (Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals), deal 
with inheritance in adoption mat- 
ters. In re Adoption of Chak- 
makis, FLA. 115 So. 2d 75 (Flor- 
ida Court of Appeals), Jn re 
Anonymous, 193 N.Y.S. 2d (New 
York Surrogate’s Court), and In 
re Adoption of Anderson, 110S8.E. 
2d 832 (N. Carolina Supreme 
Court) are routine or technical 
adoption matters. 


Liability of Parents 


Several cases involve questions 
of liability of parents or other 
adults for torts of minors. In 
Doktor v Greenberg, 155 A. 2d 
793, the New Jersey Superior 
Court holds a school teacher is not 
liable to a pupil who was injured 
in a scuffle with another pupil, 
but the decision is based on the 
facts of the case, the court stating 
that a teacher may be liable for 
tailure to exercise proper super- 
vision. Barrett v Reed, 327 S.W. 
2d 68 (Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals) holds the owner of an auto- 
mobile, who let an unlicensed 15- 
year-old-boy drive it, liable for in- 
juries suffered by another person 
whose car was struck by the auto- 
mobile. In Polk v Trinity Univer- 


sal Ins. Co., 115 So. 2d 399, the 
Louisiana Court of Appeals holds 
the parents of a 1014 year old boy 
liable for injuries to a 4 year old 
girl struck by the boy with a base- 
ball bat. A baseball bat was held 
to be a dangerous instrumentality. 
However, a lawn rake is appar- 
ently not a dangerous instrumen- 
tality, for the parents of a child 
who struck another with a lawn 
rake were held not liable by the 
Georgia Court of Appeals in 
Matthews v Johnson, 111 S.E. 2d 
158. Conley v Long, 192 N.Y.S. 
Zd 203 holds that before a parent 
can be held liable for his child’s 
torts, there must be some negli- 
gence on the part of the parent 
in connection therewith. The par- 
ent is entitled to a bill of partic- 
ulars showing his knowledge of 
his child’s reckless propensities. 

In Burdick v Nawrocki, 154 A. 
2d 242, the Connecticut Superior 
Court holds that the rule that an 
unemancipated minor may not 
maintain an action against his 
parents does not bar a stepson 
from recovery for injuries caused 
by the negligence of his stepfath- 
er’s employee, even when the step- 
father stands in loco parentis to 
the child. 

Altieri v Altieri, 155 A. 2d 758 
is a divorce action by a 19-year- 
cld husband against his 16-year- 
cld wife. The Connecticut Su- 
perior Court holds the emancipa- 
tion by marriage is not sufficient 
to enable the parties to sue and 
defend in their own right. The 
action must be brought by the 
next friend (‘“‘next best friend” as 
the Court puts it), and defended 
by guardian ad litem. 


Bible Prayer in Schools 


Constitutional problems relat- 
ing to schooling are presented in 
several cases. Engel v Vitale, 191 
N.Y.S. 2d 453 is an extremely ela- 
borate decision of the New York 
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Supreme Court on the question of 
the propriety of opening school 
with the recitation of a prayer 
prepared by the Board of Regents. 
This trial court holds that a school 
board could adopt this non-sec- 
tarian prayer to be recited in 
school, so long as recitation was 
not made compulsory upon the 
pupils. On the other hand, the 
U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania holds 
that the Pennsylvania statute re- 
quiring the reading of ten verses 
from the Bible to school classes 
is unconstitutional. Schemp v 
School District of Abington Twp., 
Pa., 177 F. Supp. 398. Perry v 
School District No. 81 Spokane, 
344 P. 2d 1036, Washington Su- 
preme Court, deals with the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
released-time program for relig- 
icus instruction in the public 
schools. Board of Education of 
Central School District v Allen, 
192 N.Y.S. 2d 186, New York 
Supreme Court holds that an 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion made it lawful for the board 
to order payment for transporta- 
tion of children to parochial 
schools, and the federal constitu- 
tion does not prohibit such an ar- 
rangement. In People v Johnson, 
161 N.E. 2d 9, 6 N.Y. 2d 549, 190 
N.Y.S. 2d 694, upholds as consti- 
tutional a statute forbidding per- 
sons not parents or guardians of 
children from loitering about 
school buildings without the con- 
sent of school authorities. One 
judge dissents on the ground that 
the statute is too vague. 


Finance Problems 


A few unusual cases should be 
noted. In Modern Finance Co. v 
Hicks, 110 S.E. 2d 859, the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina 
refuses, on purely technical 
grounds, to prohibit a juvenile 
and domestic relations judge from 
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requiring debtors with families to 
turn their earnings over to the 
court, which would allot part of 
the wages to support the debtor’s 
family, and apportion the balance 
among the creditors, who are en- 
joined by the court from enforc- 
ing their contractual rights 
against the debtor. Supreme 
Court says if the creditors don’t 
like the judgment of the juvenile 
court they should appeal to the 
circuit court. 


Faith and Medical Care 


Graig v State, 155 A. 2d 864, 
is an interesting decision of the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
which reverses the manslaughter 
conviction of parents who failed 
to supply medical care for their 
child. The parents belonged to 
the Church of God, which prac- 
tices faith healing. The child died, 
but medical testimony failed to 
establish that medical care would 
necessarily have saved the child’s 
life. The court held that statutes 
require parents to supply medical 
care, and a failure to do so could 
therefore provide a basis for a 
manslaughter charge. Constitu- 
tional questions of religious free- 
dom, lack of due process, and de- 
nial of equal protection of the law 
were denied by the high court, 
which holds that one cannot, 
under guise of religious convic- 
tion, disobey laws of the land 
made for protection of the health 
and safety of society. 


False Certificates 


Greenwald v State, 166 A. 2d 
894 (Maryland Court of Appeals) 
upholds the perjury conviction of 
a doctor who made false certifi- 
cates that young girls were preg- 
nant so that they could get mar- 
ried when they were under age 
and without parents’ consent. The 
conviction was under a statute 
that had apparently been enacted 
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to put the marriage mills of Elk- 
ton, Maryland, out of business. 
The statute and this decision up- 
holding it are very encouraging. 
Would there were more of the 
same. 


Black Market Babies 


Anderson v District of Col- 
umbia, 154 A. 2d 717 is a decision 
of the District of Columbia Muni- 
cipal Court of Appeals upholding 
the conviction of an attorney for 
violating the “Baby Broker Act,” 
a law designed to eliminate “black 
market” adoption practices. The 
court holds that a lawyer does not 
violate the act by performing legal 
services for either natural or 
adoptive parents, so long as he 
refrains from acting as an inter- 
mediary, go-between, or placing 
agent. 


Child Star Sued for Earnings 


Siegel & Hodges v Hodges, 191 
N.Y.S. 2d 294 is an unusual case. 
A partnership consisting of the 
father of a very talented child en- 
tertainer and the child’s profes- 
sional coach and manager sued 
the child for services rendered. 
The New York Supreme Court 
holds that under the circum- 
stances the services were neces- 
sities, for which the child was 
liable, but dismisses the suit on 
the grounds that to allow it would 
be to permit the father to recover 
from the child for those necessi- 
ties which the law required him to 
furnish. 


Child-Centered Cases 


Commonwealth ex rel Diggs v 
Banmiller, 155 A. 29 402, Penn- 
sylvania Superior Court refuses 
writ of habeas corpus for release 
of prisoner who was sentenced 
sixteen years previously after 
pleading guilty to twenty indict- 
ments for assault and robbery, 
even though he was under 18 at 
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the time, and not represented by 
counsel. In Ben Ami v Ben Ami, 
191 N.Y.S. 2d 369, the New York 
Appellate Division holds that chil- 
dren may not enforce the support 
provisions of a separation agree- 
ment between their parents. In re 
Carpenter, 193 N.Y.S. 2d 337, isa 
technical decision of the New 
York Children’s Court holding 
that the special county judge did 
not have exclusive jurisdiction in 
the Children’s Court, but the reg- 
ular county judge also had chil- 
dren’s court jurisdiction. Jn re 
Gibbs, 346 P. 2d 636, a decision of 
the Oregon Supreme Court in- 
volves technical questions of ap- 
peal from a judgment of the 
juvenile court refusing custody of 
children to mother. It points out 
that there is no constitutional 
right to appeal, but the matter is 
purely statutory. Allen v Super- 
ior Court of Maricopa County, 
344 P. 2d 163, is not strictly in 
point here, as it is a divorce case 
merely, but the Arizona Supreme 
Court holds in accordance with 
the often overlooked rule that the 
court which first obtains juris- 
diction can keep it. One other di- 
vorce case worth noting is one in 
which a husband who sought a 
divorce from a wife for cruelties 
before she became mentally ill, 
brought her home from the men- 
tal hospital weekends, and they 
had a child thirteen months after 
she was adjudged insane. He con- 
tended that he didn’t condone her 
former cruelty, but did this only 
to help restore her health. Jn 
Tretheway v Tretheway, Fla., 115 
So. 2d 712, the Florida Court of 
Appeals holds that a husband 
should not administer such inti- 
mate therapy if he intends to keep 
his grounds for divorce. 

In the support and custody 
field, several cases present inter- 
state problems. Lefler v Lefler, 
344 P. 2d 754, is a case in which 


piaintiff sought to have the Ore- 
gon court fix support payments 
under the Uniform Support of 
Dependents law, rather than to 
allow his extradition to Kansas, 
where he had been indicted for 
non-support. In an_ elaborate 
opinion, the Supreme Court of 
Oregon reverses the action of the 
trial court in sustaining a de- 
murrer to the petition. The Su- 
preme court discusses the cases 
from California and Ohio which 
sustain the trial court’s position, 
and the cases from Florida which 
are contrary to it, concluding that 
the Florida rule that the court 
should fix a support order rather 
than allowing extradition is more 
practical and sensible. Ohio, how- 
ever, goes right on allowing ex- 
tradition. In re Harris, 170 O.S. 
151, 10 0.0 2d 99, is a highly tech- 
nical decision construing the Uni- 
form Extradition Act. The Su- 
preme Court refuses a writ of 
habeas corpus, and allows peti- 
tioner to be extradited to Wiscon- 
sin for non-support of his children 
there. A person in Ohio who does 
nothing to support his child in an- 
other state, when under the laws 
of such other state he is required 
to do so, thereby commits an act 
in Ohio which intentionally re- 
sults in a crime in such other 
state. 


The question of the effect of 
the full faith and credit clause of 
the federal constitution in custody 
matters is discussed in the cases 
of Tuxford v Tuxford, 155 A 2d 
341 (Conn. Superior Court); 
Kraft v Kraft, 155 A. 2d 910 
(D.C. Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals) ; Rhoades v Bohn, Fla. 114 
Sc. 2d 493 (Fla. Court of Ap- 
peals) ; and Foster v Sharpe, Fla., 
114 So. 2d 373 (Fla. Court of 
Appeals). 


A somewhat unusual custody 
case, with interstate feature, is 
Peters v Campbell, 345 P. 2d 234 


(Wyo. Supreme Court). A father 
was held not to have abandoned 
his child, and was entitled to cus- 
tody of it, although at the time of 
its birth he had relinquished cus- 
tody under the mistaken impres- 
sion that he was not the father of 
the child. Promptly upon hearing, 
a few days later, that he probably 
was the father of the child, he 
took every possible step to regain 
custody, and was successful in 
both the trial court and the Su- 
preme Court. 

Kindler v Morehouse, 98 N.W. 
2d 881 (Nebr. Supreme Court) 
involves an attempt to subject 
survivorship bank accounts to an 
unpaid judgment for child sup- 
port. Since the accounts were in 
Wyoming, the Nebraska court ap- 
plied the law of Wyoming, rather 
than the law of Nebraska, and re- 
fused to subject the accounts to 
the judgment. 


Call v Call, 98 N.W. 2d 334 
(lowa Supreme Court) and An- 
derson v Anderson, 98 N.W. 2d 
434 (Wisc. Supreme Court) are 
custody cases with interstate fea- 
tures which present no unusual 
problems. 


While the vast majority of the 
custody and support cases present 
no features of any great interest, 
these are a few which should be 
briefly noted. In re Johnson, 345 
P. 2d 423 (Ariz. Supreme Court) 
holds that the juvenile court has 
the power to impose upon parties 
receiving temporary custody of 
children who are wards of the 
court such conditions and restric- 
tions as it deems wise and prudent 
for the best interests and welfare 
of such children. Graham v Gra- 
ham, 345, P. 2d 316 (Calif. 
Court of Appeals) holds that 
while a judgment and order of the 
court for alimony and support 
cannot be modified by oral agree- 
ment, the plaintiff’s conduct in 
accepting regular payments in an 
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amount less than the amount or- 
dered constituted a waiver of any 
claim to the excess. Blumenthal v 
Blumenthal, 155 A. 2d 525 (D.C. 
Municipal Court of Appeals). 
Court holds, with one judge dis- 
senting, that the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court has no equity power 
to modify an agreement for sup- 
port of children, but cannot be 
bound by the agreement, and has 
jurisdiction to award a larger 
amount than agreed upon. Wick 
v Wick, 161 N.E. 2d 369 (Ill. 
Court of Appeals) Husband was 
properly held in contempt for not 
making support payments, even 
though wife was in contempt for 
removing children from the state 
in defiance of the court’s order. 
Brody v District Court, 98 S.W. 
2d 126, (lowa Supreme Court) 
Court refused to punish grand- 
parents for contempt of order 
granting custody of child to fath- 
er. The child had been living in 
their home with the mother when 
the custody action was com- 
menced, but during the pendency 
of appellate proceedings she re- 
moved the child from the state 
and refused to bring him back. 
Since the original order was too 
vague to make the grandparents 
custodians of the child, they were 
not to be punished for the moth- 
er’s actions in removing it. Shank 
» Castle, 98 S.W. 2d 579 (Mich. 
Supreme Court) Parties had been 
in litigation over custody of plain- 
tiff’s child. Afterwards plaintiff 
sued defendant for damages for 
breach of custody agreement be- 
tween them. Court dismisses the 
action, holding that the previous 
custody litigation made the mat- 
ter res adjudicate. Lathrop v 
Lathrop, 155 A. 2d 106 (N. J. Su- 
perior Court App. Div.) holds in 
an elaborate opinion that a person 
found in contempt for violations 
of an order of visitation of chil- 
dren may be placed on probation. 
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Dennis v Dennis, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 
729 (N. Y. Supreme Court) holds 
that granting of motion for a 
blood-grouping test in a support 
case is not discretionary under the 
statute, and must be allowed even 
though movant is in default of 
compliance with former order of 
the court for alimony and counsel 
fees. Department of Welfare of 
City of New York v Siebel, 161 
N.E. 2d 1, 190 N.Y.S. 2d 683, 6 
N.Y. 2d 536 (N. Y. Court of Ap- 
peals) holds that under the sta- 
tute a step-parent who marries 
with knowledge of the existence of 
a step-child is chargeable with 
support of the step-child if it is 
likely to become a public charge. 
The statute was held not unconsti- 
tutional as depriving a step-moth- 
er of her property without due 
process of law. Marquesano v 
Board of Education, 191 N.Y.S. 
2d 713 (N.Y. Supreme Court) 
holds that the court cannot com- 
pel the board of education, which 
has eight hundred schools but 
no central index of pupils, to 
search its records to help plain- 
tiff enforce his right of visita- 
tion of his children who might 
possibly be in school in the city. 
Gustin v Gustin, 161 N.E. 2d 
68 (Ohio Court of Appeals). Hus- 
band who married wife knowing 
that she was pregnant by another 
man is required to support the 
child born in wedlock, because by 
his marriage under the circum- 
stances he placed himself in loco 
parentis to the child, and deprived 
his wife of the right to maintain 
a bastardy action against the na- 
tural father of the child. Having 
voluntarily assumed the burden, 
the husband must continue to 
meet the obligation. Szares v 
Szares, 161 N.E. 2d 903 (Ohio 
Court of Appeals), holds that 
where court denies a divorce to 
both parties and dismisses the 
action, it is without jurisdiction 
to make an order for the future 
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support of the child of the parties. 
Commonwealth v Bonetti, 154 A. 
2d 404 (Penna. Superior Court). 
The court holds, with some exas- 
peration, that a father cannot es- 
cape liability for the support of 
his three minor children by con- 
centrating his energies on the 
revival of his supposedly defunct 
business, attempting to save the 
business at the expense of his 
children. MacDougal v Mac- 
Dougal, 155 A. 2d 358 (Penna. 
Supreme Court) The trial court 
held that where husband and wife 
had separated by agreement, the 
husband could not be sued for the 
support of his children under a 
statute providing for an action 
against a father who separated 
himself from his children without 
reasonable cause. The Supreme 
Court reverses, holding that the 
mother couldn’t barter away the 
children’s rights by agreement, 
and that the mere fact of the sep- 
aration agreement would not es- 
tablish that as to the children, 
the separation was with reason- 
able cause. In re Russell’s Appli- 
cation, 344 P. 2d 507 (Wash. Su- 
preme Court). Writ of habeas 
corpus for custody of children 
denied, the court holding that 
after appellant had invoked the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
by filing in the juvenile court 
petition for custody which was 
heard and continued, after which 
appellant filed a supplemental 
petition for custody in the juve- 
nile court, he could not make a 
collateral attack on the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court by 
habeas corpus. State Department 
of Public Welfare v Sem, 98 N.W. 
2d 428 (Wisc. Supreme Court). 
Defendant in a divorce action was 
ordered to pay $75.00 per month 
support for the child, whose cus- 
tody was granted to the mother. 
The child was placed in a state 
mental institution, and the state 
sought to recover from defendant 
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fer the cost of the child’s care. 
The trial court held defendant’s 
liability was limited by the sup- 
port order, and dismissed the 
state’s petition. The Supreme 
Court reversed, holding the fath- 
er’s liability for support of the 
child in the institution was im- 
posed by statute, and could not be 
affected by a judgment in litiga- 
tion to which the state was not a 
party. The divorce did not ter- 
minate the parental relationship 
between defendant and the child. 

The following cases, involving 
questions of custody or support, 
or both, involve no unusual prob- 
lems, and will merely be cited: 
Burleson v Burleson, 114 So. 2d 
&87 (Ala. Sup. Ct.); Ha Parte 
Cook, 115 So. 2d 518 (Ala. Sup. 
Ct.); Williams v Williams, 344 
P. 2d 1€1 (Ariz. Sup. Ct.) ; Rob- 
bins v Robbins, 328 S.W. 2d 498 
(Akr. Sup. Ct.) ; Evans v Evans, 
343 P. 2d 997 (Cal. App.) ; Fried- 
land v Friedland, 345 P. 2d 322 
(Cal. App.) ; Gobar v Gobar, 345 
P. 2d 480 (Cal. App.) ; Goto v 
Goto, 344 P. 2d 808 (Cal. App.) ; 
In re Guardianship of Walls, 345 
P. 2d 72 (Cal. App.) ; Kissinger v 
Kissinger, 345 P. 2d 66 (Cal. 
App.) Lansdale v Lansdale, 344 
P. 2d 622 (Cal. App.) ; Brigham 
v Brigham, 346 P. 2d 302 (Colo. 
Sup. Ct.); Harris v Harris, 345 
P. 2d 1061 (Colo. Sup. Ct.) ; Car- 
voll v Carroll, 154 A. 2d 357 (D.C. 
Mun. App.) ; Metcalf v C.1.R., 271 
F. 2d 288 (App. Ist Cir.) ; Dei- 
gaard v Deigaard, Fla. 114 So. 2d 
516 (Fla. App.) ; Graves v Graves, 
Fla., 115 So. 2d 451 (Fla. App.) ; 
Harrison v Harrison, Fla. 115 So. 
2d 709 (Fla. App.) ; Johnson v 
Johnson, Fla., 114 So. 2d 338 
(Fla. App.) ; Pendarvis v State, 
Fla., 115 So. 2d 81 (Fla. App.) ; 
Rogoff v Rogoff, Fla., 115 So. 2d 
456 (Fla. App.) ; Walden v Wal- 
den, Fla., 114 So. 2d 815 (Fla. 
App.) ;Zoercher v Zoercher, Fla. 
114, So. 2d 728 (Fla. App.) ; 


Hendricks v Hendricks, 110 S.E. 
2d 659 (Ga. Sup. Ct.) ; Rutledge 
vw Cofer, 110 8.E. 2d 374 (Ga. Sup. 
Ct.) ; Thomas v Thomas, 110 8.E. 
2d 657 (Ga. Sup. Ct.) ; Kokotekian 
v Kokotekian, 161 N.E. 2d 712 
(ill. App.) ; Guardianshpi of Car- 
rick v Stoddard, 98 N.W. 2d 315 
(lowa Sup. Ct.) ; McCormick v 
Lewis, Ky., 328 S.W. 2d 415 (Ky. 
App.) ; Nugent v Nugent, Ky. 328 
S.W. 2d 425 (Ky. App.) ; Davis v 
Davis, 115 So. 2d 355 (La. Sup. 
Ct.) ; Neff v Neff, 99 N.W. 2d 345 
(Mich. Sup. Ct.) ; Doll v Doll, 327 
S.W. 2d 501 (St. Louis, Mo. 
App.) ; Kaye v Kaye, 327 S.W. 2d 
496 (St. Louis, Mo. App.) ; Sim- 
mons v Trenter, 327 S.W. 2d 936 
(K.C., of Mo. App.); Tuttle v 
Tuttle, 343 P. 2d 838 (N. Mex. 
Sup. Ct.) ; Anonymous v Anony- 
mous, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 536 (N.Y. 
Spec. Sess.); Application of 
Greenspan, 190 N.Y.S. 2d 429 
(N. Y. App. Div.) ; Application 
of Sack, 193 N.Y.S. 2d 65 (N. Y. 
App. Div.) ; Davies v Gray, 191 
N.Y.S. 2d 759 (N. Y. App. Div.) ; 
Kesseler v Kesseler, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 
50 (N. Y. Sup. Ct.); Klein v 
Klein, 190 N.Y.S. 2d 402 (N. Y. 
App. Div.) ; Mowbray v Mowbray, 
190 N.Y.S. 2d 783 (N. Y. Sup. 
Ct.) ; People v Behar, 190 N.Y.S. 
2d 524 (N. Y. App. Div.) ; People 
» London, 191 N.Y.S. 2d 594 
(N. Y. App. Div.); Raffone v 
Raffone, 193 N.Y.S. 2d 206 (N. Y. 
Dom. Rel.) ; Stowkowski v Lumet, 
191 N.Y.S. 2d 617 (N. Y. Sup. 
Ct.); Albrecht v Albrecht, 99 
N.W. 2d 229 (N. Dak. Sup. Ct.) ; 
Locke v Locke, 161 N.E. 2d 798 
(Ohio App.) ; Commonwealth v 
Burke, 154 A. 2d 255 (Pa. Super. 
Ct.) ; Appleton v Appleton, 155 A. 
2d 394 (Pa. Super. Ct.) ; Com- 
monwealth v Litz, 154 A. 2d 420 
(Pa. Super. Ct.) ; Holliday v Hol- 
liday, 111 S.E. 2d 205 (S. C. Sup. 
Ct.) ; State v Collins, 110 S.E. 2d 
270 (S. C. Sup. Ct.) ; Carlson v 


Johnson, 327 S.W. 2d 704 (Tex. 
Civ. App.) ; Guerra v Guerra, 327 
S.W. 2d (Tex. Civ App.) ; Long- 
oria v Longoria, 327 S.W. 2d 453 
(Tex. Civ. App.) ; Davis v Davis, 
154 A. 2d 463 (Vt. Sup. Ct.); 
Hilsenberg v Hilsenberg, 334 P. 
2d 214 (Wash. Sup. Ct.); 
Christopher v Christopher, 110 
S.E. 2d 503 (W. Va. Sup. Ct. 
of App.) ; Lucvk v Brawner, 110 
S.E. 2d 739 (W. Va. Sup. Ct. of 
App.) ; Springer v Springer, 110 
S.E. 2d 912 (W. Va. Sup. Ct. of 
App.) ; State v Roberts, 110 S.E. 
24 909 (W. Va. Sup. Ct. of App.). 

In Florida, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is reported to have handed 
down a ruling that the 1959 law 
exempting married students from 
compulsory school attendance is 
not an absolute bar to admission 
of married students to public 
schools. In Maine, the Portland 
School Committee ruled that 
neither marriage nor divorce is 
sufficient reason to bar a student 
from public school. 


The only statutory change noted 
is in Wisconsin, where the sta- 
tutes relating to marriage and the 
family were recodified, with a 
great many changes. 

Law review articles which 
might be of interest to Juvenile 
Court Judges are: Parental De- 
linquency by E. F. Samore, 8 
Cleveland—Marshall Law Review 
568 Sept. 1959) ; Responsibility of 
Parents Where Minors are Op- 
erating Their Cars, by Scanlon 
and Schultz, 32 Ohio Bar Associa- 
tion Report 1026 (Dec. 7. 1959) ; 
Adoption and Religious Protec- 
tion in Nebraska. Nebraska Law 
Review (May 1959) ; Effect of a 
Separation Agreement Providing 
for Religious Education of a Child 
(case note), 28 U. of Cincinnati 
Law Review 375 (Summer, 1959). 
The December issue of Federal 
Probation has several articles of 
interest: — The Right to Know 
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About Juvenile Delinquents by 
Herbert Brucker; Publicity and 
the Juvenile Delinquent, by 
George E. Gardner, M.D.; The 
Delinquent’s View of the Thera- 
pist, by Jacob Chwast; Group 
Counselling in Juvenile Probatior, 
by Glenn J. Walker; Leaving the 
Training School, by McKay & 
Collins; Double Jeopardy and 
Waiver in Juvenile Delinquency 
Proceedings, by Will H. Sheridan; 
Social Values of Coed Program 
Activities in Institutions for De- 
linquent Youth, by Wilson H. 
Head. 

The N.P.P.A. Journal for Oc- 
tober is almost entirely devoted 
to Juvenile court matters, present- 
ing the new Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, with commentary, a 
symposium on The Public’s Right 
to Know, and the following ar- 
ticles: Evolution of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act, by Monroe J. 
Paxman; The Juvenile Court Ex- 
amines Itself, by William S. Fort; 
The Juvenile Court Judge’s Job, 
by Harry L. Eastman; and Who 
Do the Courts Belong to Anyway? 
by James E. Fain. 

Cases mentioned in former re- 
ports which appear in different 
citations during the quarter are 
Havnie v Havnie (July-September 
1959) reported in 161 N.E. 2d 
549; In re Sladky’s Adoption 
(July-September 1959) reported 
in 161 N.E. 2d 554; Cameron Co. 
Child Welfare Unit v Martin 
(July-September 1959) is af- 
firmed by the Texas Supreme 
Court in 329 S.W. 2d 83. 


(Submitted by the LAW RE- 
PORTING COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION: 

Hon. Don J. Young, Jr., Judge, 
Law Reporter; Hon. Harry A. 
Riederer, Hon. J. W. Wilkus, Hon. 
E. F. Ziegler, Mr. Robert Y. 
Nevius and Mr. George J. Triano, 
Assistant Reporters. 
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that we can, within one year, put 
into operation the sufficient num- 
ber of Institutes to have one es- 
tablished in each State, it is on 
the other hand entirely possible 
that we can have a sufficient 
number of Regional Institutes in 
operation by the end of the year, 
so that every Judge in the country 
may have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this in-service training 
experience, 


A second objective for the 
Council, which seems appropriate, 
is that we concentrate on estab- 
lishment of Juvenile Court Judges 
Councils in the States that do not 
have one, and to be of assistance 
in strengthening the Councils now 
in operation. This activity, it 
seems to me, would be one that 
would work closely with an over- 
all membership drive, which 
would be a third activity of prior- 
ity. 

The fourth objective should be 
the development and extension of 
Law School Forums. In this area, 
we as Juvenile Court Judges have 
much potential in stimulating and 
assisting law schools throughout 
the country to develop legal train- 
ing in the field of Juvenile Court 
and Procedure. 


The above described objectives 
shall in no way detract from our 
other functions and activities such 
as the Day in Court Program, 
liaison work with private and 
public agencies, and our other 
continuing interests. 

If the aforementioned blueprint 
for work and activity for this year 
appears to be overly ambitious, it 
is never-the-less set forth as being 
obtainable because of my strong 
convictions that we as Judges of 
the Children’s Courts in America 
have an obligation to assume and 
maintain leadership in the broad 


area of self-improvement and to 
actively point the way to better 
and broader concepts and prac- 
tices of judicial administration 
for children in trouble. 

It must be through our work 


rather than words that the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges will truly become the 
authoritative voice in America re- 
garding the administration of jus- 
tice for children. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JUVENILE COURT JUDGES FOR 1960-61 


The following appointments have been announced by 


Judge Alfred D. Noyes, President 


Program Committee for San Francisco Conference 
JUDGE JOSEPH B. FELTON, Chairman 


Salem, Oregon 


Local Arrangements Committee for San Francisco Conference 
JUDGE MELVYN I. CRONIN, Chairman 


San Francisco, California 


Committee on Workshops for San Francisco Conference 
The HON. ORM W. KETCHAM, Chairman 


Washington, D. C. 
Resolutions Committee 


The HON. CLAYTON W. ROSE, Chairman 


Columbus, Ohio 


Time and Place Committee 


The HON. LLOYD B. BENNETT, Chairman 


Eaton, Ohio 


Nominating Committce 


The HON. FRANK W. NICHOLAS, Chairman 


Dayton, Ohio 
Day in Court Committee 


The HON. G. BOWDON HUNT, Chairman 


Bartow, Florida 


Liaison Committee with National Social Service Agencies 
The HON. LUTHER W. MAPLES, Chairman 


Gulfport, Mississippi 


Committee on Law School Forums 
The HON. HENRY A. RIEDERER, Chairman 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Committee on Juvenile Court Judges Training Institutes 
The HON. THOMAS TALLAKSON, Chairman 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Committee for Liaison with Federal and State Agencies 
The HON. HORACE 8S. BELLFATTO, Chairman 


Newark, New Jersey 


Committee for Liaison with Medical Profession 
The HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPUY, Chairman 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Committee on Court Administration 
The HON. HUGH REID, Chairman 


Arlington, Virginia 


Committee on Laws and Decisions 


The HON. DON J. YOUNG, JR., Chairman 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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GRASS ROOTS - OR BUST! 


(Committee for Cooperation with State Councils) 








Jim Gossett is one of those rare 
persons who, the better you know 
him, the more you like him. 

He is virile, could be virulent 

He is virile, could be virulent 
—but is not—has been a world 
sort of “soldier of fortune,” and 
incidentally a “soldier of misfor- 
tune,” but you will never learn 
that from him. He is impulsive 
and explosive, but holds these 
qualities under strict control, an 
indefatigable “fiend” for work 
and a “thorn in the flesh” of 
others who prefer repose to action 
—an altogether irrepressible and 
delightful friend and comrade 
who is affectionately called 
“Snake River Jim” by his close 


friends because of the fact that he HON. JAMES P. GOSSETT 
once ran a ranch on Snake River. Gooding, Idaho 








Special Joint Committee to Study Proposals regarding 
Structure of Board of Trustees of Juvenile Court Foundation 


The HON. (to come) Co-Chairman 
Chairman of Board of Trustees of Foundation 


HON. ALFRED D. NOYES, Co-Chairman 


President of National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


Rockville, Maryland 


Budget Committee 


The HON. BYRON B. CONWAY, Chairman 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


Membership Committee 


The HON. MONROE J. PAXMAN, Chairman 
Provo, Utah 


Committee on State Councils 


The HON. ARTHUR E. MOORE, Chairman 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Committee on Study Deferred Resolutions 


The HON. ELIZABETH McCAIN, Chairman 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Law Advisory Committee 


The HON. VIRGIL H. LANGTRY, Chairman 
Portland, Oregon 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


The HON. J. WILBUR HICKS, Chairman 
Greenville, South Carolina 


His Report on State Associa- 
tions which follows covers not 
only the water-front but the high 
Sierras. His theme seems to be 
that until we can get the saving 
interest and enthusiasm of citi- 
zens back to the grass roots of 
their own states, yes, even to 
their own communities, there will 
not be any effective coming to 
grips with this perplexing and 
soul disturbing problem of child 
and youth misbehavior. 

This Committee on State Or- 
ganization should be continued 
under the leadership of this 
dynamic one whom we call Snake 
River Jim. He has outlined 
a Plan of Effective Operation. 
Your Editor seems to remember 
making a motion that this Com- 
mittee be continued under the 
present leadership and augmented 
to meet and implement the plan 
outlined. 

Walter Scott Criswell 





COOPERATE WITH THE 
NATIONAL JUVENILE 
COURT FOUNDATION 


e !t is the arm of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges given the responsibility 
of stimulating and advancing 
the juvenile court throughout 
the country. 

e@ The Foundation presently is 
hoping to employ a full time 
executive secretary and to have 
and offer other services to juve- 
nile court judges of America. 

@ !t publishes this magazine to- 
gether with other periodicals 
from time to time. 

e !t needs the gifts of your 
friends as well as your contri- 
butions. 

e When you support the Foun- 
dation you are supporting your 
own court and the juvenile court 
philosophy nation-wide. 

e send your gifts to Judge 
Donald Young, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Your lay friends who contribute 
will receive certificates titling 
them “Friends of Children.” 
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NATIONAL 
JUVENILE 
COURT 
FOUNDATION, 
INC. 


* 


Chartered at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 29, 1950, “to 
stimulate and conduct 
research and educational 
and instructive activi- 
ties relating to the work 
of the juvenile courts 
throughout the United 
States of America and 
to further the better- 
ment of the treatment of 
all children and juve- 
niles coming under the 
jurisdiction of said 
courts.” 








Directory 


National Juvenile Court Foundation, Ine. 
Officers for 1960-1961 


DeFACTO CHAIRMAN 
HON. PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
Division of Domestic Relations 
Court of Common Pleas of 
Lucas County 
Toledo, Ohio 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 
HON. SWIRLES L. HIMES 
Common Pleas Court of 
Huntingdon County 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


HON. DON J. YOUNG, JR. 
Huron County Juvenile Court 
Norwalk, Ohio 


ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MR. WILLIAM D. GLADDEN 

Box 471 

Grove City, Pennsylvania 


TRUSTEES 


HON. CHRIS T. BARNETTE, ‘63 
Juvenile Court for 

Parish of Caddo 

Shreveport, Louisiana 


HON. ARLOS J. HARBERT, ‘61 
Criminal Court of 

Harrison County 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 


HON. G. BOWDON HUNT, ‘62 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Polk County 

Bartow, Florida 


HON. FRANCIS J. McCABE, ‘62 
Juvenile Court for the State of 
Rhode Island 

Providence, Rhode Island 


HON. LEO J. YEHLE, ‘61 
Children’s Court of 
Onondago County 
Syracuse 2, New York 


EX OFFICIO 
HON. ALFRED D. NOYES 
Peoples Court for Juvenile Causes 
Montgomery County 
Rockville, Maryland 
HON. CHARLES J. SIMON 
County Court of El Paso County 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
HON. BYRON B. CONWAY 
Court House 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


EDITOR 


HON. WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 





National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Officers for 1960-1961 


PRESIDENT 
Hon. Alfred D. Noyes 
Rockville, Maryland 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. W. Clayton Rose 
Columbus, Ohio 


Hon. Thomas Tallakson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hon. W. W. Woolfolk 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SECRETARY 
Hon. Charles J. Simon 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TREASURER 
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Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Clarence E. Conley, ‘61 
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Hon. Paul K. Connolly, ‘62 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


Hon. Melvyn |. Cronin, ‘62 
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Hon. Talbot Ellis, ‘61 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 


Hon. Joseph B. Felton, ‘61 
Salem, Oregon 


Hon. James P. Gossett, ‘63 
Gooding, Idaho 


Hon. Bruce Henderson, ‘63 
Warren, Ohio 


Hon. Wilbur Hicks, ‘61 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Hon. Bertil E. Johnson, ‘62 
Tacoma, Washington 


Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, ‘61 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hon. Hugh Reid, ‘63 
Arlington, Virginia 


Hon. Lewis F. Russell, ‘63 
Dallas, Texas 


Hon. Joseph W. Sanders, ‘62 
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Hon. W. T. Scoggin, ‘62 
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EX OFFICIO 
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Its purposes are: 


To serve by every pos- 
sible means in constantly 
improving the standards; 
practices and effectiveness 
of the juvenile courts of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

To make available the 
collective experience of its 
members to persons and 
agencies, private and gov- 
ernmental, in any manner 
affecting juvenile courts. 

To encourage, and af- 
ford opportunity for its 
members to keep abreast 
of developments and ap- 
proved principles relating 
to juvenile courts. 

To help in the solution 
of problems peculiar to its 
members as judicial and 
administrative officials. 
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